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of any magnitude, produces, of course, taxes; 


consider a NATIONAL D#BT AS DANGEROUS TO LIBERTY; for a Publi¢ 
the collection of taxes requires revenue officers 5 


f rhese, bcing in the Executive Government, will, netessarily, exten’ the influs 
d that extension wast be at THE EXPENSE oF TUB RIGHTS OF THE People. 


-—-Mr. Sheridan’s Speech on the 16th of April, 1730.—See Debrett’s Parliamentary Debates, Vol, 


XVil. page 405. 
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Letrrer II. 
TO R B. SHFRIDAN, ES@. M, P. 

Siz, — The ¢bird charge, which you 
thoazht proper to prefer against me, and 
which T think it right to refute,. was, that 
1 was labouring to produce the annihilation of 


the National Debt, and thereby 10 bring about 


a violation of all public faith. Before 1 en- 
ter on this refutation, I must take some no 


forward the charge, and also the extreme 
unfairness (to give it the mildest possible 
term), wnich you discovered in applying it 
to Mr. Windham.., In introducing the Po- 
litical Register, as a topic of debate, you 
were actuated partly by the soreaess which 
you felt from its remarks, and partly by a 
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desire to marshal against it all the other part | 


the expressions you uvde use of, from the 
art aud nicety with which you balanced 
your censure and your praise. it is very evi- 
dest, that you hoped to effect the double 
purpose of prejadicing the public aginst 
the Register, and of softeving the Register 
wih respect to yourse!f,—Mr. Windham 
was, by no means, called npon to repel your 
attack upon me or my work; bet, with 
that faithful attachment to the cause of 
truth and of justice, which we trace through 
every situation, which we behold in every 
action, of his lite, he voluntarily stepped 
forward to express his approbation of my 
Work, and his respect for myself, whom he 
Was pleased to say, he admired for my con- 
duct in America, where, by my own un- 
aided exertions, I had rendered my country 
services which entitled me to a statue of 
£o'd.—This unexpected panegyric on me 
opened an unbounded scope for your powers 
of misrepresentation. You immediately as- 
serted, that Mr. Windbam had declared bis 
agreement with “ every sentiment” of mine, 
thereby proceeding upon an assertion di- 
— in the face of truth. But this part 
pi cy speech is too curious, it is too ex- 
ia Sat an epitome of your parliamentary 
reoning and wit, not to be repeated as 

‘A a Occasion may serve. 
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honourable gentleman (Mr. Windham) 
has pronounced a lofty panegyric on the 
Weekly Register: he has declared, that 
be agrees in every sentiment contained in 
it, and that a statue of gold ought to be 
erected to the writer. otatues, now-a- 
days, are not voted by the Legislature, 
but upon private subscriptions. | hope 
the right hon. gentlemas will immediately 
commence one upon the Stock Exchange 
of the City of London. The writer, with 
whose every s.ntiment he agrees, baving 
oply maintained that the co-: xistence of 
ihe funds and the monarchy is no longer 
possibie. / am, THEKEFOKR, entitled to 
assume, that the right hon, member agrees 
wil Mr. Corpert that the viclation of. 
all public faith, and the destruction ot all 
pubic property, 18 an iunmediate and in- 
dispensible measure for the protection of 
the monarchy and constitation ef the 
country. J hear a groan fiow an hon, 
and learned friend of the right hon. gen- 
ileman. I 1ejoige to hear so torcible and 
surly an expression of his anger and dis- 
approbation of the idea I have referred 
to. [Dr, Laurgnee said, across the 
House, dis meaning was mistaken]. Then, 
said Mr. Sheridan, | au to- uusersiand 
that the learned Doctor approves the une 
qualified panegyric bestewed upon Mr, 
Cobbett’s suggestions, and that be egually 
wishes to se¢ a statue of gold erected to 
bim; nay, J must presume his wish to be 
not merely a statue, but a collossai sta- 
tue.”"—-Qh! the acute logician, the lucid 


reasoner, the candid aispuiant! What do 
you think, Sir, are the senuments, which a 
perusal of this passage must produce in the 
mind of every reader of even. common dis- 
cerpment? And can you, without feeling 
the blush of shame warm your cheek, re- 
flect upon the conclusion which must ine- 
vitably be drawn by every gentleman, what-. 
ever may be his principles, or to whatever 
party he may beloag ? I, Sir, write not to 


that rabble, for whom your 


bes are in- 


tended; and, therefore, I, shall not dwell 


upon the sophistry, or rather the brow- 
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beating hard-mouthed slang, in which you 
replied to Mr. Windham, and which does 
really resemble the eloquence which we 
have frequently the. mortification to hear 
from the box of a hackney-coach, or the 
shafts of a dust-cart; The assertion on 
which your principal inference, with re- 
spect to Mr. Windham’s opinion, is ground- 
ed, is all that I here think it necessary par- 
ticularly to point out. ‘ Mr. Windham,’ 
sry you, ‘ approves of Mr. Cobbett’s every 
* sentiment, and allots him a statue of gold 
for his labours; and, as part of these 
sentiments lead to the annihilation of the 
National Debt and the violation of all 
public faith and all public property, I am 
intitled to assume, that Mr. Windham 
* wishes to see the National Debt annihila- 
‘ ted, and also that he wishes to see a vio- 
* Jation of all public faith and all public 
‘ property.’ — Now, Sir, it appears from 
every report which has been published of 
this debate, as well as from the evidence of 
persons present, evidence which I am sure 
you will not attempt to controvert, that Mr. 
Windham never said, that he agreed in 
** every sentiment,” expressed by me; and, 
as to the allotment of a statue of gold, 
though the figure concluded a very high 
eulogium, that allotment by no means im- 
plied any such agreement as the one which 
you imputed to Mr, Windham; for, where, 
for instance, is the man, who will deny 
that Dryden deserved the statue, which has 
since been erected to his memory; yet, 
where is the man that agrees in every sen- 
timent of Dryden? Besides, Mr. Wind- 
ham did, as evidently appears from the face 
of the debate, distinctly confine the re- 
ward, which he was pleased to allot me, to 
my conduct in America. That was complete: 
it was become a portion of history, fixed 
and unchangeable. My public life in Ame- 
rica had received its consummation, so that 
sentence might be confidently passed upon 
it, one way or the other, Mr. Windham 
did, indeed, declare, in general words, the 
high sentiments which he entertained of my 
present work, and of myself; but, the 
point of the panegyric and the motive of 
the reward was my former service. And 
thus the order of things was preserved, not 
inverted, as in the case of your mob-court- 
ing vote of thinks to the volunteer corps. 
In nowise therefore was the statue of gold 
connected with the sentiments contained in 
the Politicol Register: for xo o#é sentiment, 
mach less every sentiment, of Which, did 
Mr. Windham by his ealogiati on me, as- 
same a responsibility, any atore than you, 
by your culogium oa the daily papers, ren- 
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dered yourself responsible for all the false- 
hood and all the nonsense circulated through 
those vehicles, the conductors of which, 
though honoured with your persqnal as 
well as political friendship, are, for the far 
greater part, the most stupid and most ve- 
nal of mankind. It was, moreover, well 
known to you, that, in several instances, 
the Political Register contained sentiments 
differing considerably from those entertain- 
ed and expressed by Mr. Windham ; and 
as to the topic in question, the expediency 
of annihilating the National Debt, I had, 
in the very number of my work which was 
published on the Saturday preceding the day 
when your speech was delivered, expressly 
stated, that 1 knew of 7o one, who agreed 
with me in opinion, except, perhaps, Mr. 
Stock, a City gentleman, whom IJ knew 
not, but whom the newspapers were then 
persecuting, for having had the audacity to 
prefer cash before funded property. My 
words were these: “ This is a point, on 
which we stand quite alone: we have yet 
heard of no one, friend er foe, except Mr. 
Stock, who does not differ from us as to the 
necessity of a national sponge.” By whom- 
| soever, therefore, this declaration is taken 
into view, your assuming that Mr. Wind- 
ham's eulogium on me amounted to a proot 
of bis wishing to see the annihilation of the 
National Debt and of all public faith, must 
be regarded as a misrepresentation the most 
flagrant and most foul, and cannot be attr- 
buted to any other motive than that of ex- 
citing, amongst the ignorant and the selfish, 
a prejudice against the gentleman, before 
whom you had sunk, in the opinions of the 
honourable and the wise. You were, at 
first, in hopes of extorting from ‘the lips of 
Mr. Windham some expression, which you 
would have been able to torture into a dis- 
approbation of my writings, and thereby to 
represent my principles as disclaimed by hia. 
ence your assuming that he himself was 4 
writer in the Register. If he had denied this, 
of if he had narrowed the bounds of his ap- 
probation, you would instantly have trun 
peted to the world, through the channel 
of your eulogized press, that Mr. Windham 
had publicly turned his back both on me 
and my work. If this failed, if you did 
not succeed in drawing forth any phrase, 
from which you might infer a disavowal of 
all my sentiments, then you were prepare 
to fix on him an adopticn of themall! 1° 
frustrate your views it did not require that 
he should perceive them. He had only ‘0 
pursue the dictates of his own honourabie 
mind, which bade bim frankly to declare hs 
general opinion of the work and its autho 
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and to treat your imputations and the un- 

recedented interrogatories of Mr. Archdalg 
with silent disdain, leaving to .me the task 
of defending my own principles, sentiments, 
and conduct. 

Your charge, as preferred against me, 
is, that I have maintained, that * the co- 
“ existence of the monarchy and of the 
“ funds is no Jonger possible,”’ and that “ the 
 virlation of all public faith, and the destruc- 
“ tion of all yet proferty, is an immediate 
“and indispensable measure for the pro- 
“ tection of the monarchy and constitution 
“ of the country.”"—This is your charge, 
as given in the Morning Post, and a charge 
more completely destitute of truth was, I 
will venture to say, never preferred by 
any pettifogger of Hicks’s Hall or of Horse- 
monger Lane.—There are, in this and the 
preceding volume of the Register, several 
passages, where I have treated of the 
funds; where ] have, indeed, endeavoured 
to show the necessity of annihilating the 
national debt.* But, it is not the specu- 
Jation, in this simple state, that you wish 
to charge me with, and to fix on Mr. Wind- 
bam. You add two very important circum- 
‘tances: te wit; that I insist upon the 
annihilation being immediate, and that it 


J : : . 
shall take place in a manner which shall 


produce a violation of ail public faith and a | 
| 66 


destruction of all public property. Without 
these circumstances the charge wou'd have 
had little weight ; for, as to my wishing to 
see the annihilation of the debt, you must 
have been well assured, that tonk agreed 
with every man in the kindom, who owns 
no part of it, and, indeed, with no small 
number of the stock-holders themselves. 
Your charge, then, is necessarily reduced 
to the circumstances of time and of manner, 
Aud pray, Sir, when, where, in what part 
of my work, have [ called for an im- 
mediate annihilation of the debt, or pro- 


Posed a violation of public faith and the . 


destruction of public property? You 
having left the charge eiitirely iseapprted 
Y proof, and even by a reference to facts, 
; should certainly be justified in dismissing 
ee avery laconic reply ; but, this mode 
e ae though I am persuaded it 
tisfs d satisfy you, would not be quite sa- 
slactory to myself.— You have, as the 
re of your charge, selected, not the 
. ry : of an essay, or set of observations ; 

* the whole of a section, or paragraph ; 


ho 
‘even the whole of a sentence; but, as 
ce 
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you did in the case of Mr, Reeves, gnly 
one member of a sentence, making no allusion 
whatever to any part of the context. The 
words of this detached member were: 


‘¢ whereas we regard the destruction of 


66 
we 


the monarchy as certain, unless the 
funded debt be annihilated.” Ido not 


say even here, “ that the co-existence 


66 
66 


‘of the debt and the monarchy is no longer 


possible; ”” 1 do not say, that the anni- 


lation must be “ immediaie;’?’ and, when 
I have quoted the context, it will clearly 
appear, that the annihilation, which I have 
constantly had in view, is a.graduwal annihi- 


lation. 


was, in the observations alluded 


to, defending the justice of the direct tax 
upon the funds, and contending, that Mr. 
Pirr’s objection, which, by the bye, A7/r, 
Windham supported, was not well founded ; 


11 


because, 1 regarded the future additions 
to the tax asa good instead of a bad thing. 
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With respect to the extending of the fro- 
portion, it was,’’ said I, “ a prominent 
idea of our own, where we stated, that 
the 5 per centum now laid upon the 
interest was only a small deginning in the 
good work, which was faaily to relieve 
us from that mill-stone, which has so 
long been sinking us, deeper and deeper, 
into every species of disgrace.—Here, 
however, we disagree with Mr. Pitt, 
who does not seem to regard the tax 
upon the funds as necessary to the sal- 
vation of the state; whereas, we regard 
the destruction of the monarchy as certain, un- 
less the funded debt be annihilated ; and this 
cannot, as far as we are able to perceive, 
be conveniently and effectually done, 
except by @ sax, a direct and unequivo- 
cal tax upon the funds; or, in other 
words, a deduction from the interest 
due to individuals on the capital stock, 
We hear a terrible outcry, excited by 
this opinion; but we despise this sort of 
clamour and abuse as much as we did 
the howling of the mob, when they 
broke our windows, because we refused 
to rejoice at the peace. We are fully 
persuaded, that our opinion is correct. 
It is the result of long thinking upon the 
subject ; and has now been communi- 
cated toour readers, not from any factious 
or party motive, but from a desire gra- 
duaily to prepare them for an event, 


which we regard as at no great distance, 


and which if it came thy the countr 
all at once, and fotally cteatiol 
might be productive of infinite mischief, 


but which if anticizated, and if met with 


only common fortitude, cannot fail to 
raise this nation toa degree of power and 
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glory that it never before attained.”—* 
Was this, Sir, to insist uponan * émmediate”’ 
annihilation ? Mr. Addington’s tax, which 
I was defending, would have annihilated 
ohly 5 percentum per annum of the capt- 
tal stock, or, which is just the same thing, 
would have cut off only an additional 5 per 
centum per annum of the interest. This 
process would have required seventy pears, 
wherein to effect the annihilation: and, 
Jet me ask you, Sir, if you really think that 
the interest on even the present debt will 
continue to be paid for that length of time ? 
In my letter to Mr, Addington, where (his 
subject was first broached by me, I re. 
marked, by way of anticipating the objec- 
tions, which might be urged against me, 
* thaf, “ if 1 am told of the miseries, 
“ which this measure will bring upon those, 
** who are so unfortunate as to be stock- 
** holders, I deny that they will be a hun- 
*¢ dredth part so great as is generally ima- 
* gined ; because, as the extinction will not be 
effected all at ence, people will sell out, in 
“ proportion as their apprehefsions in- 
¢ crease; and, as those, who have nothing 
“ but the funds to depend upon, will be 
‘© most timid, they will sell first; so that, 
« at the close of the “ market,” tle loss 
¢ will be found to be pretty fairly dis- 
“ (ributed.”” *— Do I here say, that the 
funds and the monarchy can no * no longer’? 
coexist? Dol here call for an immediate” 
annihilation ? And, as I approach the date 
of your speech, do you find any alteration 
in my sentiments? We do not say, we 
© have never said, that the “ /resent straggle 
6 cannct be terminated without an annibilation of 
6 the national debt; but we do say, that it 
“ cannot be so soon terminated, that it 
** cannot be terminated so well, and, that, 
« if the debt continue, it is very probable, 
that, at last, we shall conclude another 
disgraceful and short-lived peace.” This 

ssage was published only five days be- 
ore your speech was delivered; and I 
should, Sir, be very glad to hear how you 
will satisfy the world, that your misrepre- 
sentation was not intentional, and that it 
Ought ngt to be regarded as one of those foul 
ond unlawful. blows, by which a sinking 
and vindictive combatant sometimes en- 
deavours to maim his antagonist.—To en- 
deavour to effect an immediate annihilation 

~ the debt is, however, less offensive 
against the rules of political justice, than 

endeavour to destroy all ie faith and 


| pill public property. ‘What you mean by “all 


5+ * Ste Vol. IV. p. 90, 
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‘“* public property.” is, not, indeed, very 
clear. If you mean al! funded property, then 
the phrase is redundant, because synoni- 
mous with naffonel deit, of my evil designs 
upon which you had spoken in the former 
member of the sentence; and, if this be 
not your meaning, I am really at a loss 
to know what it 1s; for as to public pro- 
perty, in the correct sense of the words, 
as to the royal forests, and the like, you 
could hardly intend to insinuate that I had 
any lurking intention to destroy them. 
Throwing aside, therefore, this unmeaning 
expletive, let me beg you to lay your finger 
upen the passage, where I have recom- 
mended the * destruction of all public faith.” 
If you had discovered such a recommen- 
dation, you ought to have been very careful 
not to be the first to find fault with it; you, 
Sir, who have employed much more than 
half the time since I was born, in endea- 
vouring to blot from men’s minds the very 
name of public faith, You would not have 
been the proper person to turn accuser on 
this occasion ; but again I ask you to lay 
your finger upon the page, where I have 
given way to the profitgate politics, of 
which you have had the temerity to accuse 
me. You cannot: but you may easily 
point to a passage containing a complete 
refutation of your charge, and that, too, 
placed at the head of the very first obser- 
vations, which I ever made as to the ex- 
pediency of annihilating the national debt. 
“ Whether the tax upon thefunds” [which 
Iregarded as the certain means of doing 
away the debt! “ be just or not, is a 
** question, which depends upon the re- 
* sult of another question, to wit, whether 
* the tax be necessary to the existence of the 
* state. You” [Mr. Addington} * seem 
** to imagine, that the world will regard 
** this disect tax ppon the funds as a direct 
and flagrant breach of national faith, which 


— it most assuredly is, unless the previous 


“question of absolute necessity can be 


** clearly made out; because, the -agree- 
“© ment with the stock-holders is, that they 
“* shallreceive such and such divmenide, sub- 
* ject to mo deduction whatever ; and, for the 
* punctual adherence to this bargain the 
“ faith of the nation is pledged. On that 
“faith it is, that thousands and hundreds 
“ of thousands of persons have deposited 
“ their all in the hands of government. 
“ But, the first low of every land, the first 
“* duty of those who administer the govern 
** ment is, to secure the existence of the stat. 
** This law of self-preservation supersedes 
“‘ every other law; and, thé if @ 
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“ stands in need of no other, ‘The tax Is, 
“in that case, no breach of natioal faith ; 
“ because, to constitute such breach, the 
nation must want the cell to fulfi! its en- 
“ pagements, and, it never can be said 
“ to want the will, if it has already gone 
“ as far as it can go without producing its 
“ own destruction asa state. Many other 
arguments suggest themselves in support 
“ of this position ; but, if the case oF ne- 
«“ cessity exists, what I have said already, 
“ Sir, sufficiently justifies the tax, and, if 
“ the necessity does not exist, ali that can 
“ possibly be urged by the most ingenious 
“ reasoner, will fall far short of producing 
“ conviction.”’* —-=—=That the necessity does 
exist, L-afterwards state. J state it, in- 
deed, in the passage, which you have 
garbled, and even in the very words, 
which you impute to me; for, if * the 
“ co-existence of the monarchy and the funds 
“be no longer possib’e,” then there exists an 
absolute necessity for the annihilation of the 
funds; and, if that necessity does exist, 
then isthe act of annihilation 20 breach of 
fublic faith, much less is it “ the de- 
“ struction of all public faith.” The ne- 
cessity, which I contend for, will, I think, 
hardly be denied by you, who was glad 
ata peace of which you could mot be proud, 
because the nation was unable any longer 
to bear the expenses of war; but, 
whether you allow of the necessity, or not, 
whether the necessity exist, or not, has 
nothing to do with the charge against me, 
wherein you assert, that I am secking, in 
the annihilation of the national debt, the 
* destruction of all Awdlic faith,” whereas, I 
have not only never proposed such de- 
struction, but have taken some pains to 
show, that the measure which 1 propose 
would mt be a breach of public faith, be- 
Cause it is called for by absolute necessity. 
W hether, therefore, this necessity does or 
Coes not exist, my principle is sound, and 
ty object honourable. 1 may have de- 
ceived myself as to the resources of the na- 
ee I have protested against any mode 
et which should, in the smallest de- 

gree, impair that faith, which you charge 
branch intention to destroy root and 
my subjebh = shoels dismiss this part of 
ri. se . not think it necessary to 
you aver ords as to the motive, to which 
reletheg ae — to ascribe my speculations 
heridan soe nepreat. dept, That Mr. 
tomer ose attacks on the funding sys- 
reture ne se many years, as regular as the 
“urn. of the seasons; that Mr, Sheridan 
. mene 

: See Vol. Ui, P. 91s. 
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who, in speaking of this system, has ey- 
hausted his copious vocabulary of terms of 
reproach andcontempt, and who, for four- 
teen years opposed, in some way or other, 
every tax that was imposed for the support 
of this system; that Mr, Sheridan sheuld 
now become the partizan of the funds and 
the advocate for public faith, 1s a circume 
stance that would be sufficiently striking, 
even though it were unaccompanied with 
the no less singular one of his having re- 
solved on this new line of conduct forthe 
purpose of protecting the government a- 
gainst me, who have heretofore made no 
inconsiderable exertions to. stem that tor, 
rent of anarchy, on the troubled waters ofy 
which Mr. Sheridanexhibited so conspicuous 
a figure. The first moment that | touched 
upon the subject of the finances, I was 
careful to guard against imputations, such 
as I foresaw that the hunters after popr- 
larity would have recourse to, and such as 
you, in the present instance, have employed. 
J, therefore, explicitly stated, that I did not 
regard money as the principal source of 
national strength, and that, so far, from 
desponding at the-depreciation of public 
credit, I was thoroughly convinced, that’a 
national bankruptcy would not disable us 
from maintaining our present dominions, 
and recovering all the honours, of which 
we had been stripped. by a degrading and 
ignomintous peace. * Coupled, therefore,” 
said I, ** with this declaration, no state- 
“ ment, no conclusion, of mine, however 
“ disadvantageous to the financial affairs.of 
‘‘ the country, ean possibly be attributed 
** to a desire to create despondency in the 
‘“* hearts of the people, or to embarrass the 
‘“¢ operations oF civettinval: I wish. to 
“ convince the people, that they cannot, if 
“¢ they would, and that they ought not, if 
“* they could, rely, for their safety, on the 
“© pecuniary credit of the*tate.”* On a 


true way of convincing the enemy, that his 
war upon our finances would be useless, as 
to the suecess of his main design, was to 
state explicitly to the world, that we were 
not at all afraid of the consequences of what 
is called national bankruptcy; “ for,” -said 
[, * while we attempt to make people be- 
“ lieve, that such an event cannot fossiblp 
* happen, they willcertatnly think, that we 
“ regard it, if it should happen, as érretriew 
“ able ruin and destruction; and, therefore, as 
“ we can never completely remove their 
‘+ doubts, the best way is to set the bug-bear 





— au 


* See Vol. IIL. P+ 514+ 





more recent occasion I observed, that the . 
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“ at defiance.” +—Thus, Sir, in this, as 
im every other respect, my motives evident- 
ly are precisely the contrary of those, which 
you have attributed to me. 
this you cannot plead, because the pve 
I have here referred to are not only in ihe 
same work, but they make part of the very 
same leiters and essays, to. which you have 
alluded as the foundation of your charge ; 
a charge brought forward from no very 
laudable motives, totally unfounded in 
truth, and supported by nothing but barber- 
shop rhetoric, by a sort of loose unprinct- 
pled banter, intended to raise a laugh 
amongst the ignorant, and to silence the 
voice of wisdom and of reason, purely by 
volubility and noise.—I am, Sir, &c. 
Wm. Cossetr. 
Duke-street, Westm. Aug.24, 1803. 





An Address to the British People on the Sub- 
ject of the threatened Invasion: written 
in the Neighbourhood of Windsor. 


Britons prepare :—prepare to meet the foe, 
With bold defiance of the threaten’d blow. 
The aim against th’ existence of the throne 
Involves designs subversive of your own. 

Your welfare and the welfare of the state 
Depend, for ever, on a common fate. 

For the firm spirit, which the state defends, 
Protects yourselves, your families, your friends. 
Tis yours, with souls undaunted, to advance 
To curb the daring insolence of Frarice. 

Shall Gallia’s arms dismay her art beguile 

The manly guardians of Britannia’s isle. 

Her hostile menace shal] their vengeance rouse, 


Ignorance of 
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Victorious wreaths shal] deck their valiant brows. | 


When Rome’s ambitious leader, Czsar, came, 
Incited by insatiate thirst of fame, 

The doubtful victory his legions gain’d 

Was more by stratagem than arms obtain’d; . 
And stratagem and aims alike had fail'd, 

‘Had concord "mongst the British chiefs prevail’d. 


Britons unite and fearless brave the shock, 
Your Empire stands an adamantine rock. 
eae and Scotland with Hibernia join’d, 
ey bid defiance to the world combin'd. 
ne by allegiance, language, social love, 
And one in danger will they ever prove. 
No sep'rate int’rests now divide their ¢ause, 
The a their rights, their motives, and their 
ws. 
And gnuickly shall the rash invader know, 
‘The foe to one is deem'’d a common foe ; 
Encroaching on their native shores shall learn 
Their hearts alike with indigaation burn. 
the inary crime, the fou! disgrace, | 
the fame of Ireland’s ruder race, 
Springs from misguided zeal in ruffian souls, 
Bur not the nation’s character controuls. 
_ For genuine worth and honour’s nicest sense, 
Int courage without vain presence. 
And loyalty with highest grace uf mind | 
in Hiberaia’s polit sons combind. 


5 + See Vol. IL. p. 949.° 











Perfidious treason will they view with scorn 
They, now united, feel as Britons born : 

And dire as is the horrid scourge of war, 
Which spreads its devastation wide and far, 
In self-defence shall Britons fear to die? 

Or will they sink to abject slavery? 

Or shall this happy isle again be curst, 

Of all pernicious evils with the worst ? 

Shall anarchy resume her mad career, 

Again usurp her dread dominion here ? 
Where ev'ry heart a patriot glow should feel, 
And ev’ry hand protect the public weal. 
Shall Briton’s sons elate in Gallia’s praise, 
Dare here the standard of revolt to raise? 
Dare here enroll a rude rebellious band, 

To welcome Britain’s foes on British land ! 
To welcome foes, whose rough infuriate mind 
Abhors the social order of mankiné ; 

Whose wild aggression o’er the world extends, 
Whose proffer'd aid in devastation ends : 
Whose friendly zeal, whose brotherly embrace, 
O'er empires by ensanguin’d steps we trace : 
With such allies can British hearts unite, 
With fierce invaders of ali public right? 
Whose highest joy from wasteful ruin springs, 
Subverting altars and dethroning kings: 

Who prowl abroad with more than savage rage, 
The scourge and scorn of an enlighten’d age ; 
To blow the character of polish’d times, 

With new, with hideous, and atrocious crimes : 
Like fiends impell’d by murderous desire, 

‘lo conquer with exterminating ire; 

Whe smile at mercy, with contemptuous hate, 
Though captive thousands kneeling supplicate : 
The refuge seek, where wounded numbers lie, 
Whose anguish claims the kindest sympathy, 

( Their fellow soldiers, countrymen, and friends, 
Devoted to their own delusive ends ;) 

There, with dissembled grace and art refin’d, 
Raise the faint prospect of the sinking mind, 
And then, too horrid for the humag soul! ! 
Contrive, by poison, to destroy the whole.* 
Athiesis avow’d no’ gualmish horrors tise 

‘To daunt them from profanest enterprize ; 
Alike devout, as suits their impious plan, 
With Christian, Pagan, Jew, or Mussulman. 
Debas’d are nations, who have kiss’d the rod, 
Nor tura’d to vindicate themselves or God. 


Go ask what honour, what important gain 

Has Franee, in friendship, tore’d on humbled 
Spain ? 

Is now Helvetia’s valiant race more free 

In trammels yoked of Gallic liberty ? 

Go ask in Rome of that redoubted shade 1 

Of pow’r, which once the trembling world obey'd, 

How Papal dignity and sway advance 

Beneath the pious auspices of France? 

‘The frugal Belgium ask, whose golden heard 

He consecrates to Gall’s imperious lord. 

Does gaintul commerce now unshackled thrive’ 

His own courageous spirit still survive? 

That spirit, which, with indignation fir’d, 

With dignity and tortitude inspir’d, 

Brav'd the proud pow'r of bigotry and Spain, 

And burst a vengeful tyrant’s galling chain, 

Now oe. appall’d and crouching courts the 

a 
Whose rueful aid enslaves its native land. 





* Sir Robert Wilson’s History of the Britis) 


Expedition to Egypt, p. 74) 75) 75) 77: 
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Shall Britons thus their boasted triumphs prize, 
Resigu their fame, their honour compromise? 
Supisely shrink, when foes their coasts besiege, 
And yield as vassals to a foreign liege? 

The freedom purchas’d with their fathers blood 
Full oft a direful conflict has withstood, 

And Gall's insulting menace shall appear, 

An object more of folly than of fear. 


Lo! yonder stately pile, august domain*, — 

Whose tow'ring turrets crown the fertile plain, 

its hallow’d scite from Edward's birth rever’d 

Itselt by Edward in his greatness rear’d ; 

Greatness, which only lofty minds can own, 

Whose virtues, prov’d in conquest, grace the 
throne. 

Such our third Edward prov'd, and such his Son, 

And fame immortal by their conquests won ; 

For Britons then with martial ardour fir’d, 

To mightiest deeds of enterprize aspir’d. 

By valour urg'd they boldly dar’d advance 

Pursuing conquest in the heart of France. 

Nor threats alarm’d, nor numbers rous’d their 
fears, 

To valour yielded Crecy and Poictiers ; 

At Agincourt, when Henry led the field, 

’Twas valour made e’en ten-fold numbers yield ; 

And later times may Britain proudly boast, 

Till to the mem’ry Marib’rough’s mame be lost; 

’ Till we forget the glory of the brave, 

And cease to sigh o’er Abercromby’s grave. 


Is then our native prowess sunk so low 
That Briton’s fear invasion from their foe? 
Shall all their laurels, in an instant, fade, 
Touch’d by the flimsy breath of. gasconade? 
Assail’d in fam’d Eliza’s splendid reign, 
How impotent the vaunted fleets of Spain ? 
How ape was Fiance, whose thund’ring 
oast, 

Great Hawke aveng’d on Gall’s securest coast? 
How impotent was France, when Nelson bore 
Eternal trophies from th’ Egyptian shore? 
And still shall Britain’s navies rule the main, 
And still unsullied glory shall attain. 
True to themselves shall Britons strike the blow 
Of sure destruction on their threat’ning foe: 
For his is not the cool delib’rate threat, 
he sage design of men in council met: 

lis not the firm defiance of the great, 
But petulance atising from defeat : 
2 restless tyrant’s mad and braggart dare, 
hae disappointment, perfidy, despair. 
: owe'er his tribe affect their fate to brave, 

or Britain’s ruin "though they wildly rave, 
rs ever ye seas and wooden walls, 

all still defy the tyrant till he falls. 


= regal dome ¢ rever’d from Edward’s name, 
aa a Monarch of exalted fame; 
ui and benevolent his kingly sway, 
H . re , mind unconscious of dismay; 
a 'fe the model of what life should be, 
's rule the stately rule of majesty. 


A Monarch urg’d by no ambitious views, 
rpp- 2¢alously a nation’s good pursues, 
brats in firm in its defence the sword to draw, 
hever violates establish’d law, 
Whonacetul arts, with calm delight, intent, 
Cer by rapine secks aggrandisement; 


* Windsor Castle, 
t Windsor Castle. 
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Whom science owns as patron and as friend, 

Wh se’grandest schemes to gen’ral welfare tend ; 

Beneath whose shield unequall’d commerce thrives 

And pure religion ¢’en at court survives ; 

To him is ever due his regal state, 

And subject minds his sceptre consecrate; 

To him his people boundless off’rings briug 

A willing tribute to a patriot King. 

Aw’d by the retrospect of former times, 

When e’en the Crown has sanction’d basest 
crimes, 

Would British hearts, in homage to the throne, 

A grateful sense of its protection own ; 

And equally to threat’ning tyrants prove, 

The Throne protected by the people’s love. 


The dastard slave, who would their minds suborn, 
Shall feel their hatred and receive their scorn ; 
Their King, their country, wives and children 
claim, 

And those attach’d by Friendship’s sacred name; 
And all the interests of social life, 
A firm forbearance from domestic strife; 
But, if a hostile band approach their coast, 
Let it be then the manly Britons’ boast, 
We spurn the threat of merciless defeat, 
We seck no shelter, flee to no retreat, 
But bravely here defend the gen’ral good, 
’Till the last drep shall fall ot British blood. 

Regis et Patria Amater. 
Oxford, August 2d, 1803. 


— = _ 


PUBLIC PAPERS. 


Order of His Britannic Majesty, in Council, for granting 
reprisals against the Ligurian and Italian Republics, 
Dated, August 17, 1803. 

Atthe Court at St. James’s, the 17th of August, 
1803, present the King’s Most Excellent Majesty in 
Council.—Whereas in the countries styling them- 
selves the Ligurian and Italian Republics, measures 
of hostility have been adopted against his Majesty’s 
subjects ; and whereas the said countries cannot but 
be considered as abselutely dependent on, and under 
the controul of the government of France; his 
Majesty is pleased, by and with the advice of his 
Privy Council, to order, and it is hereby ordered, 
that general reprisals be granted against the ships, 
goods, and subjects of the said countries styling 
themselves the Ligurian and Italian Republics, so 
that as well his Majesty's fleets and ships, as also 
all other ships and vessels that shall be commis- 
sioned, by letters of marque, or general reprisals, 
or otherwise, by his Majesty’s Commissioners for 
executing the Office of Lord High Admiral of Great- 





Britain, shall and. may lawfully seize all ships, ves- — 


sels, and goods belonging to the persons inhabiting 
the countries styling themselves the Ligurian and 
Italian Republics, and bring the same to judgment 
in any of the Courts of Admiralty within his Ma- 
jesty’s dominions ; and, to that end, his Majesty’s 
Advocate General, and the Advocate of the Admi- 
ralty, afe forthwith to prepare the draft of a com- 
mission, and present the same to his Majesty at 
this Board, authorising the Commissioners for 
executing the Office of Lord High Admiral, or any 
person or persons by them empowered and appointed, 
to issue forth and grant letters:of marque and re- 
prisals to any of his Majesty’s subjects, or others 
whom the said commissioners shall deem fitly 
qualified m that behalf, for the apprehending, seizing, 
and taking the ships, vessels, and goods belonging 
to the persons inhabitio styling them- 
selves the Ligurian and J ‘Republics; and that 
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tenants of the County of 
persons comprised in the first, second, and third 





such powers and clauses be inserted in the said 
commission as have been usual, and are according 
to former precedents ; and his Majesty’s said Ad- 
vocate General, with the Advocate of the Admiralty, 
are also forthwith to prepare the draft of a com- 
mission, and present the same to his Majesty at this 
Board, authorising the said Commissioners for exe- 
cuting the Office of Lord High Admiral to will and re- 
quire of the High Court of Admiralty of Great Britain, 
and the Licutenant and Judge of the said Court, 
his"Surrogate or Surro-ates, as ziso the several 
Courts of Admiralty within his Majesty's dominions 
which shall be duly c mmissionated to iake cog- 
nizance of, and judiciai!s proceed upon all and all 
marugr of capires, seizures, prizes, and reprisals 
of A ships and goods that are or shall be made, 
and td hear and determine the same, and according 
to eles of Admiralty, and the laws of nations, 
to adjudge and condemn a!l such ships, vessels, and 
goods as shall belong to che persons inhabiting the 
countries styling themselves the Ligurian and Italian 
Republics ; and that such powers and authorities be 
inserted in the said commission as have been usual, 
and are according to former precedents ; and they 
are likewise to prepare and lay before his Majesty at 
this Board a draft of such instructions as may be 
proper to be sent to the said several Courts of Ad- 
miralty im his Majesty's foreign governments and 
plantations for their guidence herein; asalso another 
draft of instructions for such ships as shall be com- 
missiuonated for the purposes afore-mentioned. — 
‘From the Court at St. Jan-es’s, the seventeenth day 
of Augast, one thousand cight hundred and three.— 
Portland, P. —Chatham.-—Castlereagh.—-Hobait.— 
Hawkesbury.—C. F. Greville, V.C. 





DOMESTIC OFFICIAL PAPERS. 
Circular Letter from Lord Hobart, to the Lords Licn- 


tenant of Counties, authorizing the Suspension of 
/, 


some of the Clauses of the General Arming Bi 

and dircoting t°e Number of Volunteer Corps, to be 

raised by each Parish. Dated Downing Street, August 

18, 1803. 

My Laord,—The zeal, toyalty, and public spirit, 
which continue to be manifested in every part of 
the kingdom, having had the effect of producing 
voluntary offers of service to so considerable an 
amount .as to render it unnecessary for his Majesty 
to order and direct the Lieutenant, or Deputy Lieu- 


to Cause the 





classes of persons enrolled for military service, in 
conformity to the provisions of the Act of the aad 
Geo. Ill. cap. 96, or any, or either of them, to be 


_ trained and exercised in the use of arms; I am to 


inform your lordship, that itis his Majesty's pleasure 
to sgspend for the present such of the provisions of 


the act as require the men enrolled for military ser- 


vice.4o be trained and exercised, subject, neverthe- 
less (conformably to the 53d clause of the said act) 
to such conditions as to the number of effective 
men to be constanly existing in the Volunteer Corps 
the yah hoa a lie such other rules and regula- 
muster, “Or inspection b 

general or other officers, as to his Majesty shail 


geem. necessary. —Invorder, however, to enable his 


i 


: » if he shall judge it advisable, at a future 

















BS Fespecting the training 
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State.—-I am further to acquaint your lordship, that 
che inconvenience which must unavoidably arise 
from carrying the volunteer system to an unlimited 
extent, has determined his Majesty not to authorize, 
at present, any additional Volunteer Corps to be 
raised in any County where the number of effective 
members of these corps, including the yeomanry, 
shall exceed the amount of six umes the Militia, 
exclusive*of the Supplementary quota, making in 
the county of men, and in providing that 
number, your lordship will avail yourself of your 
own knowledge and experience, with a view to 
such a selection as may be best suited to local 
considerations. —But in the event of the effective 
numbers of the corps alreacty recommended by your 
lordship, having arrived at » you will posr- 
pone the communication of any further offers, until 
his Majesty shall be pleased to signify his intention 
to increase the volunteer force in the County under 
your lordship’s charge.—1 have the honour to be, Ac. 
HOBART. 





To His Majesty's Lieutenant 
of the County of 


Plan of a Volunteer Naval Armament for the Prot: 
tion of the Coast, transmitted to the Lords Licut- 
nants of the Maritime Counties by Lord Hobart. 

A regular establishment for the inrolment of sea- 
faring persons under the denomination of Sea fen- 
cibles, having been formed by the Board of Adm- 
ralty, upon the line of coast more immediately op- 
posed to the enemy, it is thought adviscable (hat 
measutes should be taken for a further exten- 
sion of that system, and for rendering the services 
of that description of Volunteers available, as-well 
for the naval detence of the country, as for the 
purpose of manning the batteries upom the coust. 





- With this view, it is proposed, first, That it be 


recommended to the Lords Lieuténants of the Mari- 
time Counties to co-operate with the Board of Ad 
miralty in obtaining the inrolment of all sea-faring 
men, not applicable to the service of the navy, Upen 
their respective coasts, under the general denomine- 
tion of Sea Fencibles. Secondly, That it be r- 
commended to the principal sea-port towns to equ!p, 
at their own expense, a Certain number of armel 
vessels and hulks, to be stationed for the beticr 
security and protection of such ports, and to be 
appropriated to, and rhanned by Sea Fencibles, who 
shall take charge of them, and be exercised 00 
board at the guns as often as may be required. 
Thirdly, That where the proportion of Sea Fencibles, 
which any place can furnish, is greater than such 
place can find shipping to employ ; and likewrse 
where any place is capable of providing men, but 
unable to procure vessels ; in both these cases ¥es 
sels shall be furnished by govefnment. Fouithly, 
That as colliers and coasting vessels are well adapted 
to be armed as gun-boa:s, it be recommended to the 
principal merchants a «i owners in every port In this 
kingdom, to fit * their vesselss of that descriptio? 
with slides between decks, and loop-holes m the 
combings of their hatchways, for close quarte’ » 
these vessels to carry two guns forward, and two om 
to fight on either:side, as well as fore and aft. Fifth ¥} 
That when the vessels are reported ready, guns > 

ammunition shall be put on board by'governmes’) 
free of expense to the ewners; the masters 51) 5 
a teceipt and woucher to return ‘them when &* 
mandeil, "and to keep ‘aregular aceount of the ae 
penditare ofthe stores. Sixthly, That these ves>* 


; ae! 


* The expense of such fitting has been calc 
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be futed with a ring and eye holts for guns, and that | 
small vessels be prepared to receive large oars, that 
they may be able to act in a calm, if necessary. 
Seventhly, ‘That the said vessels be under orders to 
attend to, and obey, the signals and directions that 
may be made to them by the commanders of his 
Majesty's ships, or from the signal stations on shore, 
and when detained, that they be entitled to demar- 
rage according to their regular tonnage, at the same 
rate as common transports; the time of detention 
to be certified by the officer who may order it. 
Fighthly, That the said vessels on arriving at and 
sailing from port, be subject to be visited by the 
commanding officers of the Sea Fencibles of the dis- 
trict. 





INTELLIGENCE. 


Foreicn.—The Chams of Erivan, Sur, 
Gheutsi, Hoé, and Tir, sent ambassadors 
to Constantinople, to complain of the en- 
croachments which the Russians are daily 
making upon their ancient possessions. The 
Porte not being disposed to engaye in hos- 
tile discussions with the Emperor, recom- 
mended a patient forbearance on the part 
of these chiefs, assuring them, at the same 
time, that he did not doubt that. Russia 
would speedily remove the cause of their 
complaints, —Gen, Brune has demanded, 
in the name ‘of the French Republic, that 
the Grand Signior shall exclude all British 
ships from the Turkish ports and shut the 


» entrance of the Dardanelles against their 


commerce,— Notwithstanding the order of 
the Senate lately issued by the Ligurian 
Republic forbidding the importation of any 
English commodities, many vessels, laden 
with those commodities, have evaded the 
strict search, which. the order directs shall 
take place, and have entered Genoa. In 
Consequence of the supplies that have been 
thus furnished, the price of British manu- 
factures and colonial produce has suffered 
considerable diminution, — The Spanish 
Pipe! ships continue to arrive in the ports 
pain, and active military and naval 
Preparations continue to be made in differ- 
Me att of that kingdom. His Catholic 
ond is said to have declared, in an- 
Beta some communications fiom the 
wit FS Gaines that it is his sincere 
thé 4 “Hat the pacific relations between 
countries may remain aunbroken.— 
Vietna eee the French minister at 
rences at Pace held frequent confe- 
pose ie the unt Cobentzel. It is sup- 
a: this intercourse is. preparatory 
WY ancy of M, Chempagny, who 
portant cake rm to France, to fill an im- 
Of A ation in the marine.x—The 1<th 
"gust has been celebrat ri 
With Considerable an r ed, at Paris, 
ary of the Birck pomp, as the anniver- 
of the First Consul, of 
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Bucnaparté’s appointment to the consulate, 
for life, and of the signature of the Con- 
cordat, On the same day, M. Le Baillie 
De Ferrette had an audience, and deliver- 
ed his credentials as minister plenipoten- 
tiary from the Order of Malta.—The Le- 
gislative Body of the Batavian Republic 
adjourned to the 15th of October, after vo- 
ting a tax of 2 per cent. on property, to 
defray the expenses of the war; this tax 
is considered. as a voluntary gift, and ts to 
be paid in four instalments, between the 
tst of October, 1803, and the 1st of April, 
1804. 

Domestic.—The accounts which have 
been received, duiing the present week, 
from Ireland, present but gloomy prospects 
of the condition of that country. The ex- 
tent of the late conspiracy becomes every 
day more known, and, the knowledge of 
those connected with it make it the more 
alarming, An universal prevalence of dis- 
satisfaction becomes more apparent, and, 
alihough the. public tranquillity has not 
been disturbed by any fresh instances of 
tumultuous discontent, il is generally fear- 
ed that all the precautions of government 
will not prevent further insurrections.— 
Disturbances have arisen in some parts of 
Scotland, in consequence of an attempt to 
execute the provisions of the General De- 
fence Bill. & Angushire, particularly, 
the populace, resisted its operation, and 
committed several acts of violence, The 
interference of the military has in many 
instances been found necessary to quiet the 
epposition which has been manilested.— 
It is reported that the nephew and niece 
of Madame Buonaparté, who had been 
taken, prisoners on their return from the 
West lidies, have been sent to France in 
exchange for the. young ladies who were 
detained in a boarding school.at Ronen. 
On the 17th inst. His Britansic Majesty 
issued an order-for granting reprisa!s against 
the Ligurian and Italian Republics, The 
Right Hon. Charles Yorke, late Secretary 
at War, has been sworn in, as His Majes- 
ty’s principal Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, in the room of Lord 
Pelham, whoresigned. Mr. Yorke is suc- 
ceeded in the war department bythe Rt, 
Hon. Charles Bragge, who lately resigned 
the Treasuryship of the Navy, to make 
room for Mr. Tierney, Several changes, 
in the subordinate offices, have also taken 

lace, among which is the appoiviment of 
ir. Pole Carew to be under secretary to 
Mr. Yorke, and Mr. Francis Moore to be 
deputy sccretary to Mr. Bragge. — The 
Baltic fleet, whiok has just arrived, is the 
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largest that ever came to this country. It 
ce nsists of 381 sail; of which 136 are de- 


stined for London, 74 for Hull, 20 for 
Newcastle, 23 for Leith, 18 for Liverpool, 
and 110 for different other ports. —Accord- 
ing to a statement which has very lately 
been published here, the number of car- 
ovs of the fishing vessels which entered 
at the Coast Office in the Custom House, 
London, was, in 1798, 14073 In 1799, 
1627; in 1800, 2167; in 1801, 2668; and 
in r8o2, 3235; amounting, in all to 11120. 
According to the same statement, 2238 tons 
of fresh Cod, Haddock, Skaite, Thornback, 
&c. and 156,200 fresh Mackarel, were 
brought to Billingsgate market, in the sea- 
son of 1802, by the different candidates 
for the bounties granted by the Treasury; 
and, in theseason of 1803, 3576 tons of fresh 
Cod, Haddock, Skaite, Thornback, &c. ; 
$66,095 fresh Mackarel, 4,677,500 fresh 
Herrings. and 10,70y bushels of fresh Sprats. 
Miritary.—Several Bodies of French 
troops have began their march from the in- 
terior of Italy towards the shores of the 
Mediterranean, The army of observation 
in the south of Jtaly, under the command 
of Gen. St. Cyr, is daily receiving rein- 
forcements: it occupies, at present, that 
_ oi Naples which extends from the 


Tarentum. 


Adige, and take their route by Ferrara 
and Ancona, into Napies. Not-more than 
12,000 men will then remain im the envi- 
rons of Mantua, and on the borders of the 
Austrian frontiers. — Troops destined to 


passing through Westphalia. The cabinet 
of Berlin has consented that they should 
traverse that part of the principality of 
Munster which belongs to Westphalia; 
and the Brussian general Blucher has had 
several conferences with tke French gene- 
ral for the purpose of regulating this pas- 
sage. The number of French troops in 
Hanover, exclusive of Osnaburgh, amount 
to 19,600, which are thus divided, 4480 
infantry and 840 cavalry in Callenburg ; 
4623 infantry and 1155 cavalry in Lune- 
bourg; 860 infantry and 260 cavalry in the 
Duchy of Lauenburg; 2970 infaniry and 
1060 cavalry in the Duchies of Bremen 

Verden, and the province of Hadeln; 
and 8%o infantry and 500 cavalry in the 
“gounty of Hoya.—It is said that ‘a French 
os ted 1§,cOo men, will be formed to- 
wards the beginning of September, about 
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five leagues from Brussels, on the road to 
Namur.—The camp on Gossel-heath will be 
broken up. The French are withdrawing 
from Overyssel to the southern part of the 
Batavian Republic, particularly towards 
Zealand, Bergen-op-zoom, &c. The head 
quarters of the Batavian General Bruce 
will be removed to Ter Goes, where a 
camp will be formed. Gen. Dessolles, 
with his division, from the territory of 
Osnaburg, will occupy Overyssel, and 
Gen. Cassagnes will remove from Dwen- 
tar to Gourda, which as well as the other 
towns in that department will receive 
strong garrisons; the army will be formed 
nearer the coast. 12,000 men are proceed- 
ing towards the coast of North Holland; 
15,000 are assembled in Zealand, anda 
large detachment has been embarked at 
Bergen-op zoom for Zicrikzee. Stren- 
bergen has received a considerable body 
of French troops; and five battalions of 
Batavian infantry from Gossel-heath have 
arrived in the Isle of Walcheren. At 
Flushing, Middleburg, and throughout Zea- 
land they are busied in preparing for the 
invasion of England. 

Navar.—On the ist of August, Capt. 


| Mundy, in the Hydra,captured the French 
_ lugger Le Favori, of 4 guns. The capture 
rontiers of the papal states to Otranto and | 
Part of the two divisions | 
which are posted between Mantua and Ve- | 
rona, have received orders to pass the | 


was made near Tongues, by the boats of 
the ship, under the direction of Lieut. 
Tracy. The crew of the lugger run her 
up near the branch and landed, but not- 


| withstanding their being aided by a large 


part of the military on shore, Lieut. Tracy 
succeeded in bringing her off.—On the 13th 
Capt. Rose, in the Jamaica, off the Isle 


de Bas, captured the French privateer 
strengthen the army in Hanover are now | 


Fanny of 2 guns and 24 men.—On the 
14th Capt. Paget, in the Engg niet cap- 
tured the French privateer Le General 
Moreau, of 16 guns and 85 men; six days 
from Bourdeaux.—On the 15th the boats 
of the Cerberus, under the orders of Lieut. 
Mansel, made an attack on the enemy’s 
shipping in Concalle Bay, but the coast 
being alarmed, they could only bring of 
one large fishing vessel. They proceeded, 
however, to St. Cas Bay, where they were 
successful in cutting out seven fishing ves- 
sels, of 16 or 18 tons each.—On the night 
of the r6th Lieut. Watt with the boats of 
the Ville de Paris, passed within the rocks at 
Ushant, and brought out the French lugge" 
Le Messager, of 8 guns and 40 men.— 
It is said that Sir Home Popham has been 
appointed to the command of a secret ¢* 
pedition, for which preparations are Dow 
making at Sheerness. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


Prince oF WALES. In two former 
numbers of the present volume F, we tliought 
it our duty to remonstrate against the con- 
duct of ministers, with regard to His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales; and, we 
derive no small satisfaction from perceiv- 
ing, that there are very few persons, who 
do not, on this subject, entirely concur im 
our sentiments. To refuse the Prince a com- 
mand, while the rest of his Royal Brothers 
are employed, is to make a distinction so 
invidious, is to cast such a slur on the cha- 
racter and rank of his Reyal Highness, is, 
in effect, to give such a stab to the monar- 
chy, that no person, who does not wish to 
see the destruction of that monarchy, or, at 
least, who is not perfectly indifferent as to 
its existence, can possibly hear of this re- 
fusal, without feeling the utmost indigna- 
tion at the conduct of the ministers, to 
whom, and to whom alone, it can, or ought 
to be ascribed. The evil consequences, 
which this attempt to degrade the Prince 
must produce, and the dreadful consequen- 
ces, which, if persevered in, and followed 
up by other attempts of the same kind, it 
may finally produce, shall be the subject of 
a distinct essay in our next number: at 
present we shall content ourselves with 
urging the necessity of Audlihing the corre- 
jrondence, which has, on this occasion, taken 
place, between his Royal Highness and the 
ministers. —— That it is expedient, that the 
heir-apparent to the throne should stand 
high in the opinions of the people, is, we 


imagine, a position, which even the minis- - 


ters themselves will hardly attempt to deny; 
and, disguise the fact how we may, it is ab- 
solutely impessible, that, while the transac- 
tion, of which we are now speaking, re- 
mains enveloped in darkness, the people of 
rs: country, whose habit it is to think for 
iemselves, should not entertain doubts re- 
specung the character and views of their 
ow Sovereign, doubts not less dangerous 
injucin present safety of the realm than 
kine th to his Royal Highness. By pub- 
ri. § the correspondence, therefore, the 
— would be removed, and the injury 
i Ply though by no means redressed.— 
Rovel Hee officially declared, that his 
ML "6 ness has offered his services as 
defence a i the army, employed for the 
the sana € country; tor the defence of 
whan pie, Over whoin he is to reign, and 
mie Beste and happiness Be safety 
—_  * great degree, depend upon his 
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T See pages 192 and 2:8. 
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wisdom and his courage. All that the pecs 
ple know of, as the consequence of this of- 
fer, is, that it has been rejected. They are 
well aware, that his Royal Highness has 
been a military man from his youth; they 
perceive his Royal Brothers and Cousin 
invested with bigh military commands, and 
they, moreover, see the latter sent to in- 
fuse, by Ais presence, a military spirit into 
the people of that principality from which 
bis Royal Highness takes his title! And, 
can it be supposed, that the people do not 
wish to know the cause of this distinction ? 
Had the slanders of the King-killing saints re- 
duced the nation to that state of indifference, 
loomy indeed would be the prospect be- 
re us! As tothe objection founded on the 
field-marshalship of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, that might have been ob- 
viated by placing the Prince at the head of 
the irregular army, a measure which would, 
in every point of view, have been attended 
with immense advantage to the service. 
Besides, if there had still been an objection 
to assigning the Prince a command in this 
Island, what objection could there be. or 
can there now be, to giving him the military 
or civil command in Ireland, where there 
is every reason to hope and to believe, that 
his presence alone would give greater se- 
curity to the country than an army of an 
hundred thousand men, and where, without 
some, such step, it is greatly to be feared, 
that tranquillity will zever be restored? 
No satisfactory reason can, therefore, be 
conceived, why, at this time of universal 
zeal and exertion, his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales should be condemned to 
an irksome, not to say disgraceful, inacti- 
vity; and the nation demands from the 
ministers, and beseeches from his Royal 
Highness, that explanation, which can be 
afforded only by the correspondence, whieh 
has, on this subject,taken place between 
them. For want of an explanation of the 
truth, falsehoods are circulating in every 
direction ; falsehoods the most atrocious in 
themselves, and of a tendency the most 
dangerous. We shall not dwell upon the 
insinuations which have been made as to 
the ** manner,” in which the Prince tendered 
his services, the “* exorbitant demands”? with 
which his offer was clogged, the ‘* iterest- 
“ ed” and “ aspiring’? views, apparent in 
his conduct. These wicked and base in- 
sinuations will produce little effect upon 
well-informed persons; but, then, how few 
are there who answer that description! The 
minister did, indeed, condescend to ac- 
knowledge, that the Prince’s offer was mage 
in “ amngst handsome and gallant manver;” 
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but, it is understood, in the world, that 
these are words of course; and, besides, 
their effect was instantly destroyed by the 
mysterious close of the minister’s declara- 
tion, from which the natural mference was, 
that something was suppressed in tenderness 
to the Prince. Thus it was that the affair 
went forth to the world; and, under the 
improving influence of those wretches, who 
are never wanted to anticipate, and, we 
hope, in the present instance, they have sur- 
ome the wishes of their superiors, the 

rirce’s injuries have been increased a 
thousand-fold. The truth is, that, unless 
the ministers publish the correspondence, 
we, for our parts, cannot see how the 
Prince can avoid doing it; for, to suppose 
him w/ling to bear the conclusions, which 
the partizans of ministers draw from his si- 
lence, would be to join in the slander that 
we have so decidedly condemned. The 
publication of the correspondence will also 
destroy the effect of the insmuations, by the 
means of which itis altempted to fix upon 
another great personnage the blame of re- 
fusing the offers of the Prince. The nation 
will then see, that the refusal came from 
the ministers, and, from the nature of their 
excuses, will be able to discover the real 
motives, by which they have been actuated 
m imjaring and imsulting a personage, 
whom, next to their Royal Master, it was 
their bounden duty to cherish and to ho- 
nour, but whom, for reasons too obvious to 


mention, they wish to keep in a state of 





helplessness and obscurity. We shall, 
in our next, resume this important subject. 
Russia.—The policy of this court is by 
no means decisive. Jt is not inimical to us; 
‘but, there appears to be no reason to sup- 
pose, that it is hostile to our enemy. As 
far, perhaps, as is necessary to put a stop to 
French encroachments in the North of Eu- 
rope, Russia may interfere; but, we have 
been informed, and that, too, from very 
good authority, that the Russian ministers 
are afraid to stir an inch with the persons, 
who at present bold the reigus of power in this 
country. This is what we have frequently 
dicted: those who abandoned Portugal, 
the King of Sardinia, the Stadtholder, and 
the Vendean Royalists, cav never expect 
confidence from any foreign court, which is 
not under the influence of insanity or of 
treason. The nation is now suffering for 
the folly and pusillavimity of its ministers. 
Were there, in power, men in whom Russia 
could confide, a Russian. ficet would, per- 
4 have been at this moment in the 
| Channel while a Russian army would have 
been on its march for Italy, We should 
nd it difficult to answer many of the gues- 


tions of our correspondent THomas,* who 
is a very well-informed politician; but, 
against facts we cannot reason, and we 
know it to be a fact, that Russia is, and 
always, since the accession of Alexander, 
has been, favourably disposed towards this 
country ; and, our readers may rely, that 
the weakness and pusillanimity of the Eng- 
lish ministry are the principal cause of the 
indecision of Russia. Events may, indeed, 
lead Russia into the contest; but, till she 
has decided, there is always danger ; and, it 
must be obvious, that her assistance now, 
would, at once make a most important 
change in the complexion of affairs. 
S1eERRA Leonrt.—It is a considerable 
tine since we endeavoured to draw the at- 
tention of our readers to the baneful effects 
of fanaticism, as displayed in the establish- 
ment of this colony. Far be it from us to 
regret the loss, which has been susiamed 
by the original promoters of this measure ; 
on the contrary, we heartily wish, that 
their persons and properties were all em- 
barked in the philanthropic experiment ; 
but, we do regret, and we blush for, the 
weakness of that government, which could 
be induced to expend such large sums of 
money, in support of so visionary a scheme. 
Now, however, we have the satisfaction 
to learn, that a naval gentleman of abilities 
and character, has been sent out to enquire 
into the present state of the colony; and, 
as his return is daily expected, we venture 
to predict, that, if his report be made pub- 
lic, it will clearly appear, even to the most 
incredulous of Mr. Wilberforce’s friends, 
that government and the country have been 
shamefully deceived and cheated, and that 
nothing but destruction awaits a colony, 
which, without ever having produced any 
one good effect, has cost so many lives, and 
such large sums of monev. If the few re- 
maining settlers, who, according to the last 
accounts, had not a foot of land beyond 
cover of the guns of the fort, and very little 
of that under cultivation ; if these misera- 
ble creatures were not already expelled, 
or cut off by the natives, whom they went 
out to civilize, it would be a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished, that Messrs. Wil- 
berforce and Thornton, and all the other 
persons, who are filling our streets with 
blacks, and raising up amongst us a race of 
filthy mulattoes, wou'd them‘élves go 10 
the relief and re-establishment of that co- 
lony, on the success of which the eiviliza- 
tion of Africa and the happiness of the 
blacks in the West Indies are said to de- 
pend.——Short follies are best, and we do 
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hope, that the government will not be de- 
luded into a longer continuation of its sup- 
port of the colony of Sierra Leone, which, 
above a year ago, we endeayoured to 
convince them was a project too wild to 
be adopted by any man in his senses, 
Susscription aT Lioyp’s, ~— Some 
time ago, a number of persons, consisting 
chiefly of monied men of the City of Lon- 
don, met at Lloyd’s Coffee-house, and 
agreed to commence a public subscription, 
the ostensible object of which was, to form 
a fund for the relief or reward of the ** De- 
senders of the Country.” Some stock-holders 
began the subscription with £20,200 Con- 
suls, that is to say, in stock, The fund 
has been growing ever since, and does, it 
appears, now amount to £1 50,000, exclu- 
sive of the £20,200 in Consols.—-—We, 
for our parts, are no great admirers of 
public subscriptions of any sort, particu 
larly for the reward of soldiers and sailors. 
To obviate the base misrepresentations, 
which would be made of this sentiment, 
we will, without proceeding farther, just 
observe, that we wish to see meritorious 
soldiers and sailore amply rewarded, but, 
except in very extraordinary cases, we 
wi h not to see these rewards conferred by 
any others than his Majesty, and tho e 
who act immediately under him.——The 
fund at Lloyd’s would not, however, have 
attracted much of our notice, had not some 
of the subscribers, or pretended subscribers, 
to it, made use of their own pretensions to 
liberality for the purpose of reproaching 
and insulting the Nobility, Gentry, and 
Clergy, The first assault ot this kind ap- 
peared in one of the newspapars, in the 
form of a letter to the Earl of Suffolk. His 
nae tee in his place in Parliament, 
y jst remarks on the back- 
Wasi of the. City of London; in re- 
wae - which he was, by this insolent 
» a apetingly invited to add his name 
same time Sa pierlay andy a 
econ, ten 2 a e ‘ that only three of dis 
assist in siden. © y shown a disposition to 
Cusauions of ie , ri defenders. Ac- 
to this, fre this Ee have, from that time 
the mean Y appeared in almost all 
entry, eae against the Nobility, 
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Spared ; for ad Hig , ee Deve me 
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“ountry gentleme Fhe Ace nny ee 
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they themselves tan Tike Kani gyi 
: are pining away upon an 


‘aller, in many instances, than 





that of the man who makes their shoes. 
The Clergy are, indeed, still a body. The 
land, the houses, and the produce, which 
they possess (blessings on our wise and 
provident ancestors!) cannot be entirely 
swallowed up by the voracious hunters af- 
ter gain; but, from various causes con- 
nected with the increase of factitious 
wealth, the property of the Clergy has ex- 
perienced so great a relative diminution, 
that the average income of a clergyman of 
the established Church is considerably less 
than that of a journeyman printer! What, 
then, in the shape of money, was to be 
reasonably expected from these two classes? 
The Nobility, indeed, are, thank God, yet 
possessed of great estates: they have, as 
yet, survived the commercial deluge. But, 
where is there a nobleman, who does not 
live up to his income, and who does not, 
through one tax or another, pay to the go 
vernment every penny, which comes into 
his hands, and which is not expended 
ainongst the people? Is this the case with 
the money dealer, or trader of any de- 
scription? No: he scarcely ever expends 
a fourth of his income; and, having no dig- 
nity to support, the money with which he 
purchases reputation at Lloyd’s he can 
save by laying down his gig, or letting his 
country box. - Whatever the nobleman 
gives toa subscription, he must raise out 
of his bona fide property : not so the trader, 
who gives that, perhaps, which never was, 


and never would be his. Besides, do the 


Nobility contribute nothing on this occa- 
sion? Are net their servants, their horses, 
and their own time and attention all em- 
ployed in the service of their country? 
And have they not raised ten times as 
many real effective men as all the traders 
in the kingdom put together? The remains 
ing country gentlemen have been singue 
larly active: they have every where shown, 
that, though reduced to a mere handfal, 
they have not degenerated; and, as to the 
Ciergy, it may be safely averred, that the 
country owes more to their exertions than 
to those of any other class, the Nobilit 

not excepted. Let any man go cheng 
half a dozen parishes, of any county in Eng- 
land, and observe the influence by which the 
people are put in motion, and, tben, let him 
say whether a stock-jobber, who has squeeze 
ed down his ten guineas at Lloyd’s, ought, 
with impunity, to be soffered to reproach 
the clergy. But, wéois it that thus calls upon 
the nobility for subscriptions? A company of 
merchants, tradesmen, stock-jobbers, loan. 
jobbers, insurance brokers, and bankers, who 
are all, indeed, stock-holders, and who issue 


| their invitation from a Coffee-house in the 
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City of London! We do net blame such 
persons for collecting a sum of money to 
give to the soldiers and sailors ; because, we 
believe, that the intention of many of the 
original subscribers was good; but, we can 
never allow that the nobility, gentry, and 
clergy of the whole kingdom ought to be 
abused, onless they join in this subscription ; 
unless they give their money, merely be- 
cause a club of stock-holders choose to 
call upon them for it.——And, then, as to 
the distribution of the nioney thus collected. 
We have already expressed our disapproba- 
tion of rewarding military men, still in ser- 
vice, from any other source than that of the 
government; and, we leave the Public to 
judge how dangerous must be the effects 
of leading soldiers and sailors to look up to 
a committee at Lloyd's, This committee 
wou d, if the fund had increased according 
to the wishes of some weak persons, have be- 
come, in the eyes of the common soldier and 
sailor, another government,and a government 
too of a nature much more amiable than that 
which they are bound to serve. Where, we 
should be glad to know, did this comnnttee 
acquire the knowledge necessary to distin- 
guish military merit amongst the mass of 
the army and navy? And when, and by 
what sort of inquiry and communication, 






























not, proper objects of pecuniary reward? 
And what colonei is there who will not ob- 
ject to their interference in the concerns of 
his regiment, and who will not absolutely 
“eiaeee the distribution of money amongst 

is men? And what can be more whimsical 
and absurd than to see the brigade of guards 
subscribing to a fund, which is to be diséri- 
buted amongst soldiers, by stock-dealers ? If 
money be raised, for this purpose, by volun- 
tary subscription, it should be given to the 
government, and left entirely to its disposal : 
applied in any other way, a subscription 
must be injurious to the service, and, of 
course, to the country.-——The bounty of 
the subscribers is, we are first told, to be 
extended to “ EVERY DEFENDER OF HIS 

, © country ;” and then it is said, that it is 
to reach “ BEVERY LOYAL SUFFERER 
_ “ THROUGHOUT ALL PARTS OF THE UNI- 
» * grep Kincpom.” It was said that it was 
_ to be confined to the wives and children of 
\ soldiers and sailors; and Mr. Sheridan 
. [proposed to make it operative immediately, 
by laying part of it out in cloathing for those 
Poluoteers, who were willing to put on a 
uiers Coat in order to avoid a soldier's 
y- The final cbject of the fund has 
oPhauged its description day after day, and 
Pe publication of Str Francis Barino 
bis rendered it,if possible, more indefinite 
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than ever. Rut, whatever may become of 
the money at last, for the benefit of whom- 
soever it may ultimately be employed, we 
know, that, hitherto, it has been employed 
solely for the benefit of the stock-holders 
themselves; for, according to the statement 


of Sin Francis Barinc, the committee 


have, with the som already collected, pur- 
chased £100,000 of three per cent. consols, 
and £100,000 of three per cent reduced, 
the effect of which purchase must have been 
to raise, in some degree, or, at Jeast, to sup- 
port the funds, and thereby to enhance, 
or, preserve, the value of the property of 
Sin Francis Barinc and his Co.! So 
that, if, whether by good words or bad 
words, whether by invitations from Lloyd's 
or lampoons in the news-papers, the nobility 
and gentry could have been induced to 
mortgage their estates, and the clergy to 
pawn theirlivings, in order to swell the sub- 
scription at Lioyd’s, the gamblers in the 
Alley would have turned their own sub- 
scriptions to excellent account. We, for our 
parts, have nothing to do with the subscrip- 
tion; but those persons who have, we beg 
leave to ask, why the money is not presery- 
ed in cash? Why it is laid out ‘in stock, 
when, perhaps, stock may have greatly 


; | fallen in value, before the money is wanted? 
are they to discover who are, and who are | 


The fund is, in our opinion, intended much 


| more for the support of the stocks and for 


the benefit of the stock-holders, than for the 
relief or reward of either soldiers or sailors ; 
and, it now appears very evident to us, the 
first day's subscriptions can be regarded in 
no other light than the guineas, which Hu- 
dibras found on the table of his lawyer: 
nest-eggs to make elients lay. And this, 
this is the fund, the patriotte fund, for not 
more largely contributing to which, the 
nobility, gentry, and clergy, are to be 
censured and abused! Nor do the preten- 
sions of the committee at Lloyd’s end here : 
they extend to cities, towns, and parish- 
es; and Sik Francis Barine seems to 
take it very ill, that Cambridge, Birming- 
ham, and Poole, have formed subscriptions 
of their own for the relief and reward of 
persons belonging to their several precincts. 
No: Sir Francis does not understand this : 
he wishes al! the money to come to London : 
all to pull together in one place, and that 
place the Stock-Exchange: and, in the 
height of his resentment, he declares, that 
those who are natives of places where local 
or partial funds are raised must not look to 
the Fund at Lloyd's. Thus every part of 
the country is to be stripped of every penoy 
it can spare, in order to bring power and 
profit to the stock-dealers in London. The 
nobility, the geutry, the clergy; the county 
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traders, the corporate bodies even, all, all 
are to resign their money and their influence 
into the hands of the committee at Lloyd's! 
But, after all, it is a fact, which we defy 
the revilers of the nobility, gentry, and 
clergy to disprove, that they have, to this 
very fund, already subscribed more liberally 
than the nation at large, whether we cal- 
culate by numbers of persons, or by amount 
of sums subscribed, whether the proportion 
be founded upon the population, or upon 
the riches of the country—We conclude 
with recommending to all those, who have 
money to spare, to dispose of it in the way 
which is most likely at once to serve the 
state, and to preserve their own influence ; 
aud by no means, to suffer it to be drawn 
from them by wheedling advertisements, or 
bullying paragraphs, 

Votunreer Corvs.—Before we proceed 
to the remarks, which we have to offer upon 
this important subject, we think it right to 
notice a paragraph, which appeared in the 
Morning-Post of Tuesday last. The occa- 
sion was, the parading of the Volunteers of 
St. James’s parish, on the preceding day. 
After some compliments, which no one can 
be inclined to grudge the corps, the Editor 
proceeds thus: “ yet these are the rabdle,” 
as Mr. Windham stiled them, “ whom every 
“ real General would order out of his way ! 
The rubbish which would only serve to 
block up the road! The repository of 
panic, calculated only to infuse dismay 
through the army they were jermitted to 
join! The frippery incumbrance upon 
real strength, which a wise commander 
. a at once throw off, as a boxer strips 

umself of his useless garments, when he 
Prepares for the conflict. All these in- 
suiting sarcasms, though well answered 
“Fg: Sheridan at the time, we trust 
; never be forgotten by the volunteer 
orpss that is, by three-fourths of the 
ae England. Mr. SHeripan was 
« distin awe the crowd; but being 
« conga he ed by some — officers of the 
Ve tering pe was invited, with the most flat- 
Thic ouention, into the kept ground,”— 
—* Paragraph, which, according 10 1 
Ptnciples and practic of Mr. §S eri it 
vould be, b P ce. of Mr. Sheridan, it 
Mr. Sheridag <5 eae onfair to impute to 
With the re ton er f will, when compared 
published 2 Hs Mr, Windham s words, as 
the Public Lge is very Morning-Post, give 
randaor and nerable correct notion of the 
volantecs comps; «Fle (Rte ee 
" conde PS: “ He,” (Mr. Windham), 
6 emped the principle of havin 
-°Urse to volunteer i PT 
ing forth volun corps, instead of call- 
rom the ter service in other modes, 
sort of training which these 
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‘* corps received, there was an opportunity 
«« of judging of the manner in which they 
‘«€ would be brought into action. The com- 
** panies would be collected into regim: ats, 
« and the regiments formed into brigad-s, 
«¢ He did not think they would be good ‘or 
« any thing in that way; neither di! ce 
‘ think, that any judicious officer wou'd 
“ accept of them, It was not true, bat 
‘ numbers always made strength neit cr 
“ could that other comfortable saying, ist 
“if they did no good they could do no 
© harm, be applied in this instance. —They 
‘“ would incumber the movements obstruct 
“ the roads, and consume the provisions ; 
‘¢ and, which should also be a main consi- 
‘¢ deration, they would be a great depository 
‘“‘ of panic, if, as was not unlikely, they 
“ once caught it. Under all these disad- 
“© vantages, any skilful and judicious officer, 
“© instead of accepting their services, would 
‘‘ rather say, place them at a distance, 
* Such an officer would consider them 
‘“ as a wrestler would heavy garments, 
“and say, let me have clear ground, 
“© free from any incumbrance.” *—Now, is 
there any thing here about “ rabble and 
rubbish,” and are these terms applied to 
* three-fourths of the people of England +” 
Is there any thing here said against the 
fersons, who became volunteers ? Is not the 
disapprobation of the Right Honourable 
Spceker confined to the nature of ‘the corps? 
And is there any gentlemen, who will 
envy Mr. Sheridan that “ flattering attention 

“ with which, in return for his vote of 
thanks, he wasinvited into the ef ground?” 
Is there an honourable man in the kingdom, 
who will not exclaim: much good may it do 
him !— While, however, we leave Mr. 
Sheridan to the enjoyment of his unenvied 
honours, we cannot forbear to repeat our: 
uneasiness, our serious apprehensions, at 
the state of uncertainty, in which the vo- 
lunteer corps are placed. Our readers 
will recollect, that we earnestly besought 
the government to explain to these corps 
the precise conditions, on which they were 
to serve. For want of this explanation, 
the ulmost anxiety is beginning to prevail. 
We read in the newspapers, that, at 
Hampstead, a malicious report having been 

circulated, stating that the Volunteers were, 

in case of necd, to join the regular army, the 

Attorney General and My, Plomet asset 

bled them, and proved to them that the 

report was false as well as malicious. LU tis 

be not a mis-statement on the part of the 

public prints, the Atrorney-general is cere 

tainly called upon to give an expla:ation of 


~~ 





* Morning Post, 11th August, 1363. 
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his Opinion ; for, if the volunteer corps are 
not, in case of invasion, for instance, to 
join the regular army, whar ure will they 
be of, aud how miserably is our correspon- 
dent, in page 301, deceived in his calcula- 
tion ?—As tothe awnber of volunteers, it is, 
inideed, beyond credibility; and, for the 
sike of the vote of thanks, we are only 
sorry, that they did not enroll themsclyes 
before a law was passed for com/elling chem 
to be wiexteers, or to run the risk Of being 
soldiers. Of the inconvenience and the enor- 
gous exhene of these corps, we shall, here- 
gfier, have occasion to speak: at present 
we must content ourselves with again be- 
secching the ministers to give a fall expla- 
Nation as to the conditions of service; for, if 
this system is to be persevered in, such ex- 
planation is absolutely necessary to prevent 
miminent danger to the existence of the 
stare. There are mone of the volunteers, 
who expect to march from their parish or 
district. Nowe of them have any idca of 
being, in any case, imi’e Hable to mar- 
tial law. None of them think chat they are, 
in any case, bound to remain in their corps, 
Either, therefore, they are grossly decei- 
ved, or, in their present capacity, they are 
fotally useless; whereas, if a judicious se- 
Jection of the same persons had been made, 
and if they had been drilled under proper 
regulations, even those regulations that 
were made by the law, they would have 
‘been to their country a rock of defence. 
And, let it not be imagined, that, if these 
corps should be found ineflicient, the break- 
ing jof them up will send numbers of pre- 
pared young men into the army. No man, 
that has once belonged to a deliberative 
regiment, can ever become fit for a soldier. 
Volunteer corps, instead of being prepara 
tory schools ro the army, are seminaries of 
indiscipline, having’ in their nature just 
enough of the military to give a professional 
turn to the insubordination of common life. 
Observe, too, the injury which a commu- 
asap with these corps is hkely to pro- 
wce in the army. Volunteer corps are 

. where: the regular regiments can- 
ot stir fro place to place without passing 
erowds of men dressed in a mili- 
Sette unsubjected to military duty 
law ; and, t the British army is 
ve sont for its discipline, no one will 
eas that there is nothing to be apprehend- 
from this constant exposure to con- 


ation. 
Ma. Domounter.——-What we said ree 
ie this gentleman, in our last, was 
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| said under an impression, that, withou: 
| having been pardoned by his Sovereign, he 
had been sent for to this country, with ay 
intention of consulting him as to the means 


and mode of detending it. We now hear, 
that he has been pardoned; and, though he 
isnot a man that we should have sought 
after, we can have no objection to his en- 
deavouring to repair the mischief, which he 
assisted to do, We perceive great rayre to 
prevailing against him in the bosoms of most 
ot the Londcun news-writers: they hate him 
| for recurning to his duty and allegiance; 
for, though the dread of Cayenne urges them 
| to oppose Buonaparté, the poison of repub- 
| licanisin still sankles at the bottom of their 
hearts 

| IrELaAnp.——At the head of the next 
| she! t, our readers will find a letter addressed 
| 

t 








to Mr. Wickham, which we request then 
to read with attention. It contains an ac- 
Curate «ccount of ail the circumstances con- 
nected with the rebellion, which lately broke 
out in Dublin, and exhibits irrctragable 
proofs, thar the Irish administration, though 
duly apprized of the danger, had neglected 
all those precautions, which the nature of 
that danger called upon them to take. To 
| the numerous and interesting facts related 
| in this letter, we will add one of a most de- 

cisive nature On the 23d of July, the very 
day on which the Lord Chicf Justice was mur- 
dered, a general order was issued for ten 
men, from each company of every regular 
reciment, in Ireland, to be allowed to go 
ten miles trom their quarters, in order to as- 
sist in getting in the harvest.———‘Lhis 1s 
proof in¢eontrovertible, that the country 
Was, as tar asits rulers were concerned, in 4 
state of total neglect and abandonment. Sup- 
pose, that, during the furlough of these ten 
men of each company, a general rising bad 
taken place: the absent men would, we w?!! 
venture to &y, have amounted to one-fourth 
of the whole number of men on the duty 
list; and, thus would one-fourth part o 
the effective force been, as to every imme: 
diate purpose, completely disbanded. Be- 
sides, can any one imagine, that the soldiers 
thus scattered about the country, would not 
have been murdered by the rebels ? Mos 
assuredly they would, unless they had been 
disposed to join in the rebellion, Tak'"s 
into view, then, the facts stated by our co! 
respondent; knowing, as we now do, tha 
the government had timely warning of th¢ 
danger, what are we to think of the issuinf 
of an order, such as that of which we he¥° 
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70 THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM WICKHAM, 
&c. &c. &e, 


Dublin, August 6b, 1803. 

Siz,.——After an absence of six months, 
at no ordinary period, permit an inhabitant 
of this highly favoured land to congratulate 
you on your happy arrival amongst us. You 
are noi now to leara that nearly a fortnight 
has elapsed since the dismal tragedy of the 
murder of the Chief Justice of Ireland was 
acted in ihe public streets of this metropolis. 
Your friends may, therefore, naturally in- 
dulge a hope, that your personal safety can- 
no: nw be much endangered. Anxiously 
occupied, as you have been so long, at your 
post 11 London, in pacific exertions for the 
safetv and prosperity of this country, it is 
much to be lamented, that the turbulent 
Kreach and their busy partizans, should 
have broken in on your tranquil labours. 


It wiilnot, however, be deemed any extra- 
ordinary strain of flattery, to declare, that if 
silc\y and prosperity could have been in- 


sured, (as they oug it in reason to have been) 
by the kindest official aitentions to the Irish 
gentlemen delegated by this country to the 
Parliament of the Empire; no minister, 
since the days of Walpole, would have had 
4 prouder claim to parliamentary grati- 
tude. It has been noticed with universal 
complacency, here, that those gentlemen 
made suitable returns to your unwearied 
ministerial attentions, by loudly and con- 
licently proclaiming, as in truth they were 
in duty bound to do, their certain /Joca/ 
Knowledge of the halcyon days of peace and 
tranquillity, which gladdened the smiling face 
of the Arcadian Paradise: and the happiest 
impressions of satisfaction and security were 
Pitas Piece on the minds of our British 
Baan subjecis. Even the Beotian class of 
Hs subjects, whom after so long an ab- 
yi. ~ have at length graciously con- 
pes — . to cheer by your saving presence, 
eh * to admit, that his Majesty's prin- 
a apne. of State for Ireland, was 
thie’ i nt employed during the whole of 
fo a oY critical period. They cannot 
my at he procured a law to be passed, 
tion - of clamour and disappointed am- 
Pi . pulting our safety beyond all 
We all k ¥ te-embodying the Irish Militia. 
hae m6 that this constitutional force 
an aaa tried in the arduous con- 
reign ints t on by domestic treason and fo- 
allen ton; and we all looked for si- 
Srtions of gallantry and loyalty on 
deans mo The men and officers are 
Of the tine. omy is the same ; the spirit 


mes is the same : then, how can the > 
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event be reasonably questioned ? The most 
timid and querulous loyalist must, therefore, 
be fully satisfied, that the Irish minister, 
highly renowned for the wisdom, if not the 
success of his political labours, was most grave- 
ly and usefully occupied during his lamented, 
but necessary and indispensable absence. The 
most sceptical politician must allow, that 
the bold, investigating, active chief minister 
of Ireland, was well warranted, for the at- 
tainment of objects so important, to dele- 
gate for a time the little domestic concerns 
of a province to an able coadjutor, who, 
though sinking under the weight of rejec- 
tion by a profession, though Irish, not un- 


' discerning, nevertheless, manifested the pos- 


session of talents and address, to advance 
himself from this abject state of humiliation, 
to the high and arduous situation of second 
Secretary of State for Ireland. This wise, 
vigilant, and sagacious statesman, by the 
meekness with which he has borne his ho- 
nours, in this unexpected state of suddea 
and rapid elevation, has made a lasting im- 
pression on all ranks of his Majesty's Irish 
subjects, who were so fortunate as to be 
admitted to his official presence. But, such 
is the modesty of Mr. Marsden, that, I ap- 
prehend, he has studiously concealed, even 
from you, Sir, the necessary effects of the 
wise and energetic system of government, 
which was steadily pursued during your ab- 
sence. From what appears to have been 
said in Parliament by bis Majesty’s minis- 
ters in opposition to the statement of Mr, 
Windham, it appears, that they were then 
altogether ignorant of the state of this coun- 
try. Allow me, therefore, to trouble you, 
amidst the tranquil leisure which you must 
now enjoy, with a plain unvarnished state- 
ment of the events which took place here 
during Mr. Marsden’s domestic administra- 
tion. During a period of eight months, 
comprehending the entire time of your ab- 
sence in the metropolis of Ireland, under 
the eye of government, in the hearing of the 
resident Irish minister, a conspiracy has 
been formed and matured, for surprising the 
Castle and City of Dublin, exciting a gene- 
ral insurrection, and conmitting an uni- 
versal massacre, without distinction, of age 
or sex, of all the loyal inhabitants of Ire- 
land. Whilst you, Sir, and your Irish 
friends, are, for the best purposes, confident- 
ly proclaiming in Parliament, to our British 
fellow subjects, the lasting tranquillity, and 
peaceful security of this bappy people. In 
the view of Mr. Marsden, arms, ammuni- 
tion, military uniforms, accoutrements, camp 
equipage, hand. granades, chevaux de frize, 
and scaling ladders have been abundantly 
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provided, and carefully stored in diiierent 
magazines in the metropolis, for an army of 
fifty thousand men, witbout the smallest 
interruption, let, or molestation from the 
fulers whom you left behind you. During 
the same period, similar preparations were 
made in many different parts of the country 
without the slightest notice or alarm. Se- 
veral emissaries from France, composed of 
notorious inveterate Irish rebels, wisely 
spared and released from prison on the hap- 
py conclusion of the Treaty of Amiens, 
during this period resorted to this metropo- 
lis, and visited many different parts of the 
country without question or danger. ‘They 
were employed for several months in various 
parts, but chiefly in the north, and in this 
city and its vicinage, in organ'zing, encou 

raging, and preparing the disaffected of all 
They quietly and 
securely completed their preparations, pre- 
pared and printed their mauifestoes and pro- 
clamations, employing a printing press 
within an hbandred yards of the Casile, re- 
gularly and methodically 
veteran rebels from various parts, paiticu- 
larly from the connties of Dublin, Kildare, 
Wicklow, and Wexford, (the last distin- 
guished as the Marsellois of Ireland), were 
ordered to repair to the city, which they 
were to enter, in smal! divisions, and with- 
out arms, in order to avoid suspicion. On 


the night of the 23d of May, about nine 


o'clock, the bloody miscreants, so assembled, 
were regularly armed from their ditferent 
magazines in the metropolis. The party, 
who frst received their arms, and wko 
were directed to wait for the assistance of 
their confederates, who were assembling 
and arming rapidly, impatient of inaction, 
prematurely commenced the horrible work 
of carnage and destruction. The unfortu- 
nate Lord Kilwarden, accidentally passing 
through the streets on his return from his 
country house, is at this critical moment 
Stopped, together with his nephew, a cler- 
gyman, dragged from the arms of his daugh- 
ter, and murdered in a manner too savage 
fer description. Colonel Brown repairing 
to his regiment on hearing a disturbance ip 
the streets, is first prevailed on to deliver up 
his sword on & promise of safety, and im- 
mediately afterwards is murdered by the 
treacherous and inhuman villains. Cornet 
Cole, about the same time, accidentally 
thrown in their way, on refusing to join 
them, js instantly pierced with pikes. Se- 
veral soldiers, passing through the stree are 
prised and murdered, Wolfe, fying 

Mordevers of ber father, brings to 
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these bloody outrages, which were commit- 
ted without their knowledge, in the adja- 
cent streets. On the same mht a skirmish, 
under the auspices of Mr. Russel, former!y 
an officer in the 36th regiment, one of the 
French emissaries, ushered in by an elabo- 
rate proclamation, was attempted in Belfast, 
but was effectually prevented and suppress- 
ed by the vigilance and energy of the mili- 
tary and yeomanry. Diiterevt movements 
were, at the same time, made in other parts; 
numerous bodies rose in arms in the coun- 
ties of Dublin and Kildare, different hov- 
ses were robbed of arms, and the mail- 
coach passing through Maynooth, was fired 
upon by a party of rebels near the Roman 
Catholie College. But as the attack on the 
Castle and City, had, through the interpo- 
sition of Providence, been frustrated, the 
capture of which, was waited for in the 
country as a signal, the rebels in the morn- 
ing of the 24th, rapidly dispersed without 
attemp:ing further outrages.——Sach_ bas 
been the conduct and fortune of ihe rebels; 
allow me new, without disguise, to inform 
you what the conduct of the domestic Irish 
government has been on this critical and 
momentous occason. Do not start with 
surprise and horror, when ¢ tell you, that 
authentic, salistacrory, and particular infor- 
mation was given to Mr. Marsden, by dit- 
ferent persons of character and respectability 
in sufficient time to rake the most effecival 
precautions for the general safety. Mr. 
Aylmer, from the county of Kildare, a gea- 
tleman of rank and fortune, Mr. Going, 4 
barrister, Mr. Clarke, an eminent manuiac- 
turer, in the morning of the 23d of July, ab- 
solutely forced their way into the awful pre- 
sence of Mr. Marsden, and fully informed 
him of the insurrection which was to com- 
mence the following night. Shudder not 
with horror, when I tell you, that this infor- 
mation was received by Mr. Marsden wilt 
the most snpercilious contempt, and the 
persons of these gentlemen insulted by the 
most centumelious arrogance. Mr. Finlay 
gave similar information to Mr. Marsden, 
and was received and treated in the same 
manner. The fate of Mr. Clarke is singe- 
lar, and deserves to be particularly men- 
tioned, Sinking under terror and confusion 
from the treatment of Mr. Marsden, he re- 
turned to his house at Palmerston, where he 
found a considerable number of the trades- 
men, employed by hin, actually prepared '° 
march out to join the rebels, He expostv- 
lated with them in vain, they treated his a¢- 
vice and remonstrance with contempt ® 
derision. He immediately returned to tbe 
Castle, and communicated to Mr. M 
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os farther intelligence, with all the eager- 
s and sensibility of a loyal man exposed 

to the pikes of assassins. His warning voice 
; avai disregarded, and his intelligence 
azain spurned with contempt, by the saga- 
cous aod magnanimous guardian of the 
Ich nation. Mr Clarke, returning home 
ata late hour in the evening, was way-laid 
as it is believed, by some of his 
own workmen. You now, with demon- 
tion of the act before you, can scarcely 
bell ve that no one measure of precaution, 
of any kind, was taken for the safety of the 
Castle and City of Dublin, though there 
was ample time for this purpose* after the 
iiformation was given.—— The Castle was 
icft to its ordinary guard, about 100 men, 
wiih the usual quantity of ammunition to 
exch man. No. supply of ball cartridges 
was in readiness, ‘The yeomanry were to- 
ta iy unapprized of their danger, and left 
without eny supply whatever of ball-cart- 
ridges. When the lawyer’s corps, between 
ten and eleven at night, rashed to the Cas- 
tle, alarmed by the cries of murder and re- 
bellion in the streets, the stores were open- 
ed, and no cartridges were to be found, ex- 
cepta few made up for carbines and pistols, 
aud which were entirely unfit for musquets. 
In the Castie, all was 1error, confusion, and 
dismay. The garrison in the barrack were 
ina smilar state, without information, with- 
out preparation, and without orders. The 
principal officers, who, in the full security 
of peace, had been that day amusing them- 
sves ata grand cricket mateh in the Park, 
élterwards dined at a Tavern in Earl Street, 
remote trom their quarters, and remained 
fare ontil a late bour of ‘the night, having 
narrowly escaped assassination. Other offi- 
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their brutal ferocity, in attacking Lord Kil- 
warden, prevented them from taking it, 
Here let me pau:t, and ask how it ws pos- 
sible that a conspiracy, of this extent, so 
long in agitation, so diffused in its operas 
tion, could so long have been concealed 
from the Irish government? The people 
will ask, why no measures were taken tor 
the apprehending Russell and Emoett, who 
were seen by many, and were long and 
pretty openly employed in maturing the 
conspiracy? The people will ask, why no 
proclamation has been issued, offering suitable 
rewards for apprehending these desperate 
miscreants, and the other leaders who are 
known, while rewards have been offered by 
a puny proclamation for bringing to pu- 
nishment the deluded rabble who were but 
the instruments of their atrocity ? The peo- 
ple well know the leaders are few, but their 
followers are numerous, and spring up ke 
the soldiers of Cadmus. The punishment 
of these persons would cut up the conspiracy 
by the roots, the cutting off thousands of 
the latter would scarcely diminish the dan- 
ger. Another measure appears to the peo- 
ple a little extraordinary. Many copies of 
the rebel proclamation have been taken 
while the rebels were in the very act of 
printing it, but are attempted to be most 
caretully suppressed by the Irish govern- 
ment. A printer of known loyalty applied 
at the Castle, for liberty to print and publish 
the Dublin proclamation from the provi- 
sionary government, with notes explanatory 
of its mischievous tendency, but was strictly 
enjoined on no account to attempt it This 
reminds me ef the schoo!-boy who tarns 
his face to the wall and thinks that nobody 
can see him. It is obvious that these pro- 
clamations cannot be kept concealed from 
rebels or enemies, why hen keep them se- 
cret from the loyal part of the community, 
who, toa man, are mercilessly proscribed 
by them? For my part, so little do | think, 
that secrecy, as to ¢ny thing that has passed 
here for the last six months, can contribute 
to the public safety, that I am determined, 
by a deliberate sense of imperious duty, to 
make known, as far as | possibly can, to 
the Irish and British Public, the whole of 
what has been done and left undone during 
that period. My only object is the public 
safety, and my only means a strict adherence 
totroth. If a single position in this detail 
can be controverted, I am ready to ex~ 
punge it. But I cannot compromise the 
safety of all for the paltry purpose of rescu- 
ing the guilty from public execration and 
the arms of jagtice: It is an awful question 
to be put by the peuple to those who have 
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had the guidance of public measures: who 
are responsible for the murder of Lord Kil- 
warden, the much lamented head of Irish 
jurisprudence ? The blood of this unfortu- 
nate nobleman, of the hapless Colonel 
Brown, and the other ill-fated victims 
of rebellion, who were exposed to the pikes 
of merciless savages, by criminal supineness 
and the most obdurate obstinacy, cries aloud 
for vengeance. Small will be the atone- 
ment to their manes, that those who expos- 
ed them to the most ferocious of mankind 
should meet with the punishment they have 
richly merited. Had the measure of their 
crimes been completed, there would not, at 
this day, have been a loyal hand left in 
Ireland to hold a pen to detail to you, Sir, 
who were absent in a foreign realm, the 
dismal catastrophe of the annihilation of Ire- 
land. As far as their guilt is concerned, 
they are answerable to the fullest extent for 
the destruction of the very name, character, 
and stamp of loyalty in this wretched and 
most neglected country. Ministers did no 
one act ; they took no one measure to dis- 
cover, prevent, resist, or suppress the mis- 
chief. If they did, let them name it, and 
so far diminish tbe load of their guilt. You 
may, Sir, readily conceive the feelings under 
which I write this horrid and detestable his- 
tory of treason, audacious, active, and high- 
exerted treason ; opposed to supercilious folly 
aod wavering imbecility. Let me advert, 
for a moment, to our present forlorn condition. 
In common with the rest of my countrymen, 
who feel and think, not a morning do I rise 
from my bed, but I expect to hear of a 
Janding of the enemy in force on some part 
of the coasts of this kingdom. Mention to 
Mr. Marsden this general sentiment of the 
nation; nay, if one should come from the 
dead to announce it, Je will receive it with 
the same supercilious grimace as he did the 
intelligence of Mr. Aylmer, Mr. Clarke, 
Mr. Going, Mr. Finlay, and many others, 
on the fatal 23d of July. The only mea- 
sure I have heard of taken for our defence, 
is, that redoubtable act of policy, the re- 
embodying the Irish militia, a measure re- 
probated and deprecated by every thinking 
man in the nation. Ask Lord Hutchinson, 
whether the Irish militia can be relied on 
against French veteran troops. In short, 
the folly and temerity of this measure is next 
to madness, when their service is confined 
bs deat to the country where they have been 

ready tried, and have been found fit only 
to fill the enemy's ranks. But, militia regi- 
ments were agreeable douceurs to the meri- 
torious body of Irish gentry resorting to 
St. James's—and to that we are to be 








sacrificed: paltry, wretched, witless, infa- 
tuated men? 


‘“ Haud tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 
tempus eget.” — 


I hope; from the bottom of my soul [ 
hope, that I may not be ominous, but I can- 
not help reflecting ; it presses, it forces itself 
on my mind, that in every country, over- 
whelmed, during the latter period of French 
continental hostilities, you, Sir, were the 
British harbinger of their dismal overthrow 
and subjugation—witness Switzerland, Tus- 
cany, and Austria. May God! that God, 
who has recently rescued us from the deadly 
lethargy of ministerial pride, ignorance, and 
presumption, avert the omen! Regular 
troops, tried veteran troops can alone ade- 
quately defend us, powerfully reinforced by 
a numerous, gallant, and loyal yeomanry, 
Such troops alone can repel the first attacks 
of the French. In this country, reverses at 
the out-set may be fatal, as they would be 
the means of bringing, instantaneously, 
inyriads of armed rebels into the field. And 
yet, the present plan is to oppose French 
veteran troops with a raw, unofficered, in- 
complete Irish militia, Great Britain is 
fortifying her capital—read this letter, and 
say, what have the Irish ministers been 
doing ? 

Your indignant observer, 
Aw IrRIsHMAN, 





—_—————— 


ON INVASION. 


Sir,—Since you published in your Re- 
gister of the 10th ult. that part of my letter 
which relates to St. Domingo, accounts 
have reached this country, both from France 
and America, respecting the state of affairs 
in that island. The French, as might be 
supposed, speak most favourably of the si- 
tuation of their troops there, and describe 
them as enjoying a certain degree of tran- 
quillity ; and, indeed, so it may be, if being 
shut up in the sea-port towns and receiving 
only such supplies of produce from the in- 
terior of the coun'ry as the blacks might 
think fit to give them, in return for the ar- 
ticles of necessity of which they themselves 
may stand in need, can be so considered. 
The Americans, however, represent things 
in a much worse light; yet, no doubt, in 4 
more correct point of view. They say, that 
the French are not only shut up in the sea- 
port towns, but that they have failed in an 
attack which they made upon Tortue, and 
that a considerable number of French troops 
have deserted to the negro army. The 
case, however, appears to be. simply this 
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if our government do but take immediate 
and proper steps to open a communication 
with the black chieftains, in the manner, 
and under the stipulations * I have before 
pointed out, and declare all the ports of St. 
Domingo, now in the possession of French 
troops, in a state of blockade, the whole of 
the military force of France, in that island, 
would be under the necessity of surrender- 
ing to the blockading squadrons, or to the 
black armies. The supplies of flour and 
salt provisions which the French obtain 
from America (and which are the only sup- 
plies they have hitherto obtained) would be 
immediately cut off, and, as it is fair to pre- 
sume that they have but very little in store, 
necessity would, before the expiration of 
six months, oblige them to submit. By the 
arrival of the fve ships at Ferrol, the French 
naval force at St. Domingo is reduced to 
about three ships of the line and a few fri- 
gates, but these have also very probably left 
the island for Europe, otherwise there is 
little doubt that they must soon fall into 
our hands. The Consul being aware of the 
danger to which his fleet was exposed in 
that part of the world, not only from our 
squadrons, but from the critical state of St. 
Domingo, has very prudently withdrawn the 
greater part of it, and the remainder will un- 
doubtedly very shortly be withdrawn, if they 
are not destined to make a trip to America, 
for provisions for the troops, before they ulti- 
mately depart for Europe, and abandon the 
soldiers to their fate. The five French 
ships, which have lately arrived at Ferrol, 
are well situated to escort and protect any 
armaments that may be preparing, for the 
invasion of Ireland, in the Loire, the Cha- 
rente, or the Garsone; and as Ireland is 
69: vulnerable point, a strict and close 
blockade of Ferrol, Bordeaux, Rochfort, 
Rochelle, and Nantes is an object that 
claims our immediate and most particular 
attention; as any armaments that may be 
€quipped for Ireland from those ports will 
unquestionably run 150 or 200 leagues to 
the westward before they attempt to steer 
a course for their real destination, as well 
an the view of avoiding our cruizers in 
in th Biscay, as for the purpose of join- 
ws} rnp ships, now at Ferrol, in a certain 
vj “ ¢, if they can put to sea and elude the 
'Slance of the squadron blockading that 
port.—T’he conquest of St. Lucia appears to 
ainda no greater impression upon the 
pron ds veg people in this country than the 
ha of a single merchant vessel, although 
fong post of Morne Fortunée was car- 
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ried by our brave troops in the most gallant 
manner; it is, however, an ev.dent proof 
of the decided superiority which our heroic 
countrymen have hitherto maintained, for 
ages, over the troops of our inveterate ene- 
my, and shews what will be the fate of 
those who may have the temerity to invade 
our native land. But this success ought 
not to lead us to prosecute farther m@litary 
operations against the colonies of France, 
for no good whatever is likely to result ulti- 
mately from such a system. Our ships 
should closely blockade all the ports of their 
islands, but our military operations should 
be confined entirely to Europe, In a former 
letter * I detailed pretty fully my ideas upon 
this subject, and before I conclude this let- 
ter I shall make a few more remarks there- 
on. We have now a sufficient military 
force in the West-Indies to hold St. Lucia 
and Tobago, and to secure all our own 
islands against any attack whatever. And 
by proper arrangement, there might be 
found a disposable force sufficient, also, 
to garrison the Dutch coloni¢s in South 
America until peace shall be restored. For 
if we do not possess ourselves of them, the 
French at Cayenne will, in all probability, 
take them under their protection; and 
when once France is in possession of them 
there is not the least probability of their 
being restored. The Cape of Good Hope 
having been so much the subject of conver- 
sation since the peace of Amiens, I cannot 
help expressing my apprehensions that it 
may be again an object of conquest in the 
contemplation of government. Should this 
be the case, not a man should be sent from 
Europe against it, but the whole military 
force for that particular service should be 
drawn from India.——I shall now revert to 
the observations I communicated to you 
upon the subject of invasion, which have 
not yet appeared in print; I shall, therefore, 
here repeat them in the expectation that 
yon will give them a piace in the ensuing 
Register.——I have, in a former letter, 
shewn the state of that part of the navy 
allotted for the defence of the couptry, for 
the protection of our coasting trade and na~ 
vigation, and for the annoyance of that of 
France and Holland, and the blockade of 
their ports at the signing of the preliminary 
treaty ; the force I have there enumerated, 
you are, of course aware, did not include 
the ships in the Mediterranean and on the 
coast of Spain, these amounted to 42 sail 
of the line (including troop-ships) 4 fifties, 
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tions, I need not bere mention, as that force 
cannot be considered at all connected with 
the subject of invasion, though the fleet in 
the Mediterranean and on the coast of Spain 
may fairly be brought into view, in the dis- 
cussion of this topic.——A few months be- 
fore the preliminary treaty of London was 
signed, Mr. Duvdas (Lord Melville) 10 his 
speech on the 25th of Match, 1801, in an- 
swer to Mr. Grey on the sabject of the mi- 
litary force then in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, said, ‘‘ Jéere is at present of regular 


force in England, an establishment of 


“ 21,500 cavairy, and of 64,900 infantry : 
and in Ireiaxd a regular cavalry of 4,400 
** men, and 43,000 tnjantry. Lhis ts exclu- 
“ sive of the artillery, exclusive of marines io 
“ the amount of about 10,000, serving on 
“ board sbips of war om the boma station ; 
exclusive of sea-fencibles amounting to near 
“ 7,000 men; and exclusive of the volunteer 
“ force im both Islands 
© an accurate statement of the volunteer force 
in Ireland, but I am generally informed that 
* it amounts to about 40,000. In England, 
“ acterding to am éxamination very recently 
made of their effective strength, it amounts 
** to 20,085 cavalry, and 107,353 infantry.” 
By this statement of Mr. Dundas’s it ap- 
pears, that there was a total of regular and 
volunteer cavalry of 42,185, and of infantry 
199,253, (exclusive of the 10,000 marines, 
which cer ainly ought to be omitted while 
serving afloat) making a general total, for 
the defence of Great Britain, of 241,438 
men. The cavalry in Ireland, except the 
regular force, cannot be distinguished, but 
the general total including infantry and ca- 
valry amounted to 93,000. So that the 
whole force in the United Kingdom was 
no less than 334,438 men io arms!! Al! 
of whom would, upon the landing of the 
French, and upon proclaiming ovartial law, 
have been liable to be marched from one 
extreme of the Kingdom to the other; yet, 
notwithstanding all this immense force, and 
the complete protection afforded thereby, 
the Consul's threats of invasion were re- 
echoed in the people's ears, instead of as- 
saulting and destroying his towns upon the 
— eonst, and thereby readering his govern- 
ment and his hostility to this country odious 
to his own people, who would thea have 
soon been convinced that all his boasted 
threats against this country were vain, and 
» that he was even incapable of securing them 

AgMnst our just revenge. My motive for 
going back to the period of which I have 
7 speaking is, because every thing seems 
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ships armed en flute, 147 vessels of war. | to shew that the same sentiments now per. 
The navdl force upon the more distant sta- | vade the government and the parliament, 


although we bave a much more considera- 
bie armed force in the United Kingdom, 
than we bad even at the period to which | 
have referred. May I theretore not be jus- 
tified in saying, that there is not, I am con- 
fident, a professional man of experience and 
distinction, either in the navy or army, who 
would not join with me, in urging the im- 
mediate embarkation of 10,000 * men, or 
as many more as possible, for offensive ope- 
rations, as the season in whicl embarka- 
tions and debarkations can be effected with 
ease and safety, will soon be past ——The 
embarkation of such a force as | have here 
described, would of itself, agitate the whole 
of the sea-port towns of France, and would 
be the means of turning the troops which 
the Consul may have destined for the inva- 
sion of this country, to the defence of the 
French coast.——lt was by such a sysicm 
of proceeding in the years 1758 and 1759, 
as this I have here pointed out, that, that 
immortal statesman Mr, Pitt (Lord Chatham) 
raised this country to that pinnacle of glory 
and fame at which she arrived through his 
wisdom, assisted by the :kill and conduct of 
our admirals and generals, and supported 
by the valour of our seamen and soldiers. 
At the period above-mentioned, the French 
held out threats similar to those of the pre- 
sent day, and preparations, upon the most 
extensive scale, were making iw all the ports 
within the Channel to convey their troops to 
our shores. Shipping, flat-bottomed boats, 
and craft of all descriptions were collected 
for the purpose, and the whole of their 
men of war were ordered to assemble at 
Brest to protect and support the invading 
army, which amounted to near 70,000 men, 
who were put under the command of the 
Prince of Condé, aided by 40 other gene- 
rais. ‘This grand expedition was, however, 
entirely frustrated by the bombardment of 
some of the enemy's towns within the Chan- 
nel, by the destruction of the shipping in 
their ports, and by attacking various points 
of their coast, by the defeat of the Toulon 
squadron by Admiral Boscawen on its way 
to Brest, for the purpose of strengthening 
the fleet there, and by the decisive victory 
obtained over M. Conflans by Sir Edward 
Hawke near Belleisle. These were amongst 
the glorious results of Mr. Pitt's profoundly 
wise and energetic administration. Yet 
when that great statesman resolved upon 
these vigorous measures, the whole mili- 
tary establishment of this country was 
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about 76.000 regulars and 30,000 militia, 
making a total of 100,000 men 1n arms, 
Now, bythe vote of Parhament, the regular 
force is about 140,600, the militia of the 
United Kingdom 130,000, the army of re- 
serve 50,000, and 280,000 volunteers are ac- 
tually enrolled *, making the whole 000,000 
men in arms, exclusive of a considerable 
body of sea-fencibles. ‘To these are yet to 
be added the Jewy en masse. Nevertheless, 
are we sunk into, and kept upon a defensive 
system. How must this natioa naturally 
feel then, upon comparing the decisive con- 
duct pursued by Mr. Pitt, with the language 
now held in Parliament, where the threaten- 
ed invasion is talked of as almost inevitable, 
and as a matter of course. What would 
the i/Justrious Chatham say, were it possible 
for him to hear the leading men in our le- 
gislature speak of the possibility of the ene- 
iny throwing 60,000 men into this country 
qwitbout a fleet, or even a squadron to pro- 
tect them against the attack of a few fri- 
gates. It is true, that our naval armaments 
are not so numerous as could be wished, yet 
they are fully sufficient, at the present time, 
to blockade every port, at which the enemy 
may be making preparations to embark his 
troops: a pertect knowledge of which, may 
be obiained by the observations of our naval! 
commanders, as well as by those channels 
through which intelligenee may always be 
procured, when liberal rewards are held out 
for it. ——-Between the Elbe and Bayonne we 
have now 31 ships of three and iwo decks, 
42 frigates, and 72 sloops (including infe- 
rior armed vessels) actually emp!oyed in the 
blockade of the ports of France and Hol- 
land (or of those in possession of French 
troops) and in the protection of our own 
Coasts, making a total of 145 vessels of 
Wart. In addition to these, there are near 
90 others of different classes fitting and 
Preparing for sea, many of which are nearly 
wxuan proceed against the enemy; yet 
‘ m to be daily alarme| by fishing 
rr pe at and flat botiomed boats, 
and in which, eld up wa ejects of ‘terror, 
our ith » We are told, ihat, in spite of 
'ps of war, the threatening host are to 
venetian to our shotes; but how such 
of Gir enuadies - to escape the vigilance 
and if th Os, | anmet a loss to COuceIVe 5 
they should net escape their vigi- 
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lance, inevitable destruction must attend 
them. The tshing boats and schuyts it is 
well known (particularly the latter) could 
make little or no progress without wind, 
and, with wind, they could not pessibly move 
_without being discovered, and then only 
with a fair breeze could they proceed.in the 
crowded and lumbered state in which they 
must be, supposing each vessel to contain 
100 men, which seems to be the number 
allotted to them ;.but which I venture to 
assert is, upon the average, more by ome- 
third than such vessels could receive. Sup- 
posing, however, that each vessel could 
convey across the Channel 100 men, it would 
require no less than six hundred of these 
vessels to transport 60,000 men; but if my 
estimate be right, it would of course reqaire 
more than nine hundred. Now 1 would ask 
any naval officer of experience, whether it 
be possible for an hundred of these vessels, 
nay, even for éwenty of them, much less 
nine hundred, or even six hundred, as above 
stated, to leave the ports of France, Flan- 
ders, and Holland, without being discovered, 
and consequently destroyed. It is right 
here to observe, that in speaking of the 
comparatively small number of fwenty ves- 
sels, I allude to those ports at which it is 
understood preparations are making for em- 
barkations, and before which cur blockading 
squadrous are stationed: I would not on apy 
account, fora moment, entertain such an 
idea of the want of vigilance, of zeal, ot acti- 
vity, and of ability in such officers as Admi- 
ral Thornbrough, Sir James Saumarez, and 
Sir Sydney Smith, as to imagine that, 
any one of these gallant and disunguished 
men, would suffer even so small a number 
as twenty of the vessels before described to 
escape, having been apprized, that, in the 
yort before which his squadron was placed, 
such a flotilla was preparing for the invasion 
of hiscountry. How then can any ton, at 
-all conversant with the movements of flotil- 
las, and the transport of troops, be so absurd 
as to think that one, two, three, six, or nine 
hundved vessels, \ombered with men, could 
not only put to sea without being discover- 
ed, but absolutely reach the British shores in 
defiance of our naval commanders, and of 
our brave and gallant seamen No;—ihis 
1 declare to be impossible! and | have no 
doubt, that this declaration would be readily 
confirmed upon an appeal tothe distinguish 
ed men I have alluded to, as well as by ail 
others in the service, animated with the like 
zeal and spirit of enterprize. For, our 
blockading squadrons, at this season of the 
year, are perpetually, either collectively or 
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ports, both day and night ; consequently, vot 
a single vessel can move by day, without 
being secn even in port; how then is ove 
bundred or more of these vessels, even in the 
night, tocome out of the harbours before 
which our ships are so closely placed, with- 
out being discovered by our commanders ? 
Or, how indeed, could one bundred or more 
of these vessels, crowded with soldiers, leave 
their own ports after dark, even supposing 
our ships were not immediately in the way 
to oppose their departure ? Would they not 
ran foul of each other or get on shore, and 
consequently fall into the atmost confusion 
before they could clear the harbour’s mouth? 
And, if they took a moon-light night for 
the purpose, they would be almost as soon 
discovered by our ships as by day. Until 
the equinox our squadrons may constantly 
be kept close upon the enemy's shores, and 
during and after that period they have only 
to take a little offing when the wind blows 
on the enemy's coast, as the flotillas must 
be kept stationary as long as an adverse wind 
blows; and when the wind is from off the 
enemy's shore, and favourable to the move- 
ments of their flotillas, our ships will of 
course be always the more secure against 
the element the nearer they are to the land. 
When the wind is westerly, the boats of 
each blockading squadron will keep rather 
to windward of the object of its attention, 
and when the wind is to the eastward they 
will then take a similar station, by which an 
entire command of each port would always 
be preserved. It should also, be observ- 
ed, that, whenever the wind is fair for the 
enemy to approach our coasts, the surf is, in 
consequence, so great upon the shores, that, 
without any opposition being made to the 
landing of his troops, the attempt would be 
liable to great hazard, if it were not even 
frustrated.—-—Various means of defence 
against invasion have been devised, amongst 
which, in the autumn of 1798, when we 
were told that rafts, in addition to every 
means now resorted to, were preparing to 
invade us, there was one of an entirely no- 
vel, but of a most important kind, projected 
by the then Board of Admiralty. It was 
‘this, vessels of a certain description were 
collected in the Downs, filled with stones 
and other materials for the purpose of being 
scuttled and sunk at the entrance of Goree, 
in order to shut up the navigation of the 
ports and this would undoubtedly have 
effected, had the vessels, instead of 
be a from the Downs, been sent 
Mirectly from =aenth which is imme- 
_ 9 diately opposite to Helvoet, and only ninet 
+ miles from it. Unfortunately, homeren, the 





season being far advanced before the at. 
tempt was made, and the vessels meeting 
with strong and contrary winds on their 
voyage from the Downs, the object was de- 
feated, This circumstance should not, how- 
ever, prevent a renewal of the attempt 
against Goree, and against all such other 
ports, where the entrances may be in an 
degree similar, either on the coasts of Hol- 
land, of Flanders, or of France. In many 
instances it would be a most effectual sys- 
tem of defence, and would confound and 
annoy our enemies beyond description.—— 
While I am speaking on the subject of de- 
fence, I think it will not be amiss to observe, 
that, besides the ships employed upon the 
enemy's coasts for the blockade of their 
ports, we have a number of ships upon our 
own coasts, stationed at different points 
where the enemy may be expected to make 
his attempt, under the denomination (which 
you so much admire) of block-ships. These 
ships should all, if they are not already pro- 
vided with them, be supplied with strong 
fire booms, high boarding nettings, and a 
quantity of hand-granades; a couple of ar- 
lillery men, acquainted with the art of 
throwing hand-gianades, should be put on 
board each of the block-ships. It might 
not be amiss also, to supply all our block- 
ading squadrons, particularly those within 
the Channel, with hand-granades, which 
would have a most destructive effect when 
thrown into open boats or smail craft; and 
every ship or vessel appointed to defensive 
operations, should constantly lie, when at 
anchor, whith springs upon their cables, by 
which they would be instantly enabled to 
bring their broadsides to bear upon any ob- 
ject that might approach, without any re- 
gard to wind or tide.——Having already 





pointed out the difficulties the enemy must 
have to encounter before he can reach our 
shores, and enumerated the immense armed 
force we have to oppose him, should he 
ever, contrary to any belicf founded on com- 
mon sense and reason, effect a landing in 
this country; 1 have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that offensive operations should be com- 
menced against him without deiay. There 
are many parts of the French coast, which 
night be attacked by 10,000 British sol- 
diers, with a certainty of success; for whilst 
the enemy is drawing the invading army 
into Holland, Flanders, and the adjacent de- 
partments, several points must be exposed, 
and vulnerable to such a force as that above- 
mentioned. The mation is now thoroughly 
roused and prepared to mect the enemy, yet 
offensive operations wouid tend still furt 





to animate the people, and diffuse a mililary 
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ardour throughout the realm, by calling to 
our recollection the martial deeds of our 
brave ancestors. It is a duty also, which 
we owe to ourselves and to our posterity, to 
punish our inveterate and insolent foe, 
threatening us at once with plunder, devas- 
tation, and destruction. By undertaking 
some offensive operation before the ap- 
proach of winter, the great expense and per- 
sonal sacrifices made by the people would be 
more chearfully borne, and the nation would 
be led to contemplate the glorious exploits 
of the ensuing year, when we shall have at 
least 60,000 disposeable regular troops to 
open the campaign and to invade our 
enemy's coast. We shall besides, have by 
that time a fleet equal, if, unfortunately, cir- 
cumstances should render it necessary, to 
cope with the whole marine of Earope.—— 
I have only one more observation to make 
before I clese this letter, which is, that, 
while the bounties are increased in every 
branch of the military service, the bounties 
for seamen remain exactly as they have been 
for years. I should therefore hope, that for 
a limited time, the bounties for able seamen 
would be increased to ¢en guineas; for or- 
dinary seamen to six, and for landmen to 
Sour.——In corroboration of the opinions 
which I entertain upon the subject of inva- 
sion, J shall, for the present, only beg to call 
your attention to the sentiments Buonaparté 
avowed to Lord Whitworth on the 2ist 
February last, in conversation with his 
Lordship, in which Buonaparté said, that, 
“ as a proof of his desire to maintain peace, 
a he wished to know what he had to gain 
‘ by going to war with England. A de- 
scent was the only means of offence he 
had; and that he was determined to at- 
tempt, by putting himself at the head of 
the expedition. But, how could it be 
supposed, that after having gained the 
zn height ov which he stood, he would risk 
his life and reputation in such a hazardous 
attempt, unless forced to it by necessity 
when the chances were that he and the 
cree | amt of the.expedition would go 
tom of the sea. He talked 

much on this subject, but never affected 
to diminish the danger. He acknow- 
: ledged that there were one hundred 
a ay lo one against him; but still be 
2 beat peepee to attempt it, if war 
cc gould be the consequence of the present 
a diem a and that such was the dispo- 
> pene Sytner = that army after army 
Wh B or the enterprize.” —— 
odds adding ate, actually thought the 
rash the success of his boasted and 
attempt were so great as he stated them 
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to be to Lord Whitworth, I cannot pretend 
to say, but of this [am certain, that if, after 
reading the above, any man will only make 
use of his reason, he will easily convince 
himself that the Consul could not be much 
out in his calculation. I am, Sir, yours, 
and a Friend to my Country. 

13th July, 1803. 
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TO THE RT. HON. H. ADDINGTON, Xe. 





Sir, His Majesty having, by his gra- 
cious favour, placed you at the head of his 
councils, your opinions derive from that si- 
tuation a degree of authority, as well asa fa- 
cility of circulation which would not belong 
to them in your capacity of an individual.— 
It follows as a necessary consequence, that it 
is your duty to be unwearied in the inqui- 
ries, and earnest in exerting the whole pow- 
ers of the mind to form those opinions on 
the soundest and most clear foundation; al- 
ways recollecting that you are deeply re- 
sponsible to your country for every failure 
in the above most important duty, directly 
arising from your situation, and that the 
public will be the sufferer from your errors 
or indiscretion. It isin the character of 
an individual of this public, who conceives, 
that we are affected in our most delicate 
rights by some principles advanced, and 
warmly supported by you in the debates on 
the Property-Bill, that 1 now address you.— 
You have, in the debates alluded to, dis- 
tinctly maintained the following position, as 
a principle by which your conduct, as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, might be correctly 
regulated in the important duty of taxation ; 
namely, “ that in the imposition of a ge- 
«* neral tax on property, a distinction in 
“ point of rate might be made in taxing 
“* property of different kinds:” and to carry 
this opivion into effect, the Property Bill in- 
troduced by you, subjected the proprietors 
of land and interest in the funds, under a 
certain value, to a heavy rate of taxation, 
from which the mercantile interest were 
either wholly exempted, or relieved accord- 
ing to various degrees of abatement.—_—T[ 
shall not enter into or repeat the abstrase 
and metaphysical reasoning drawn from the 
writers on political economy, by which you 
and the Attorney General attempted to jus- 
tify a measure, which the common-sense of 
mankind (who most fortunately have not 
read these books) will pronounce to. be un- 
just and absurd; I choose rather to prove to 
you and the learned gentleman, the folly and 
danger of making distinctions between dif- 
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in those plain men, who understand it, than 
that of surprise, that any arguments, much 
less metaphysical arguments, could have con- 
winced the Atiorney General, and the Chan 
cellor of the Exchequ:r.——To put the 


tion in a clear and practical point of 


view; if I should ask you, Sir, or any man 
of common sense or justice in the kingdom, 
do you respect the rights of proprietors? Are 
you willing to give property your protection ? 
Your answer would, no doubt, be in the af- 
tirmative.—-—Now, Sir, if you examine the 
operations of your own mind, and the plain 
practical feeling that dictates the answer, 
you will find that this avowal of respect for 
property, this declaration of @ readiness to 
protect it, is a sentiment that does not ad- 
mit of degrees or qualification ; it is subject 
to no mental reservation or technical distinc- 
tion; it is, on tthe contrary a general assent 
to a general proposition, without degrees, 
gualification, distinction, or reservation.— 
Bot, Sir, though this is plain, yet you pro- 

e to levy a tax on the land-holder and 
stock-holder, from which you are of opinion 
that the merchant should be exempt I 
would ask, is this in conformity with the 
principle above described ? Do you in ma- 
king this proposition of an “ unequal” tax, 
“« equally” respect and protect every species 
of property? Or rather, do you not in 
practice, in this very important instance, 
adopt a scale of degrees in the respect and 
protection you are disposed to give io pro- 
perty ?—But you will here be forward to 
detail your lesson of metaphysico political 
economy, and your grounds of distinction 
between this and that species of property. — 
I shall not repeat what you have said, or 
anticipate what you may say; but rather 
ask you, is there no danger in all this? Are 
you quite sure, that in every future period, 
every man will make the precise distinc- 
tions, or that every man will agree in the 
same scale of degrees which you have pro- 
posed?— Are you so certain, that your rea- 
sonings are so mathematically correct that 
no future speculator will venture to substi- 
tute another set of visionary speculations, 
and a new scale, in the place of your visions 
and your scale, and may not the human pas- 
sions of envy and avariee interfere in the 
— and convert “ a/! your theories” and 
the practice” of oppression and plunder ?— 
I confess this, I have, at times, felt an incli- 
nation to hear your speculations on this 
subject with mere pleasantry and laughter ; 
‘but I recollect, that we have lived to see 
times that make the indalgence of abstract 
‘Speculation no subject for jest or sportive- 
ness of the imagination ——We all know, 
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that a very few years have passed since the 


| general pillage of all owners of property 


took place in an unfortunate neighbouring 
couotry.—The very first step in this tragedy 
was, that of making invidious distinctions 
between different species of property, and 
this on grounds just as fallacious and absurd 
as those advanced on the authority of the 
Attorney General, and of you, Sir, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Yet, not- 
withstanding the weakness of the reasons, 
the whole property of the clergy in France 
was subject to general confiscation.—The 
greater part of the rights of the Jand holders 
was abolished, and their property arbitra- 
rily confiscated: the ultimate conclusion 
was pretty sweeping and general; universal 
proscription was issued against all proprie- 
tors by the most absurd and inflammatory 
declamations against “ the aristocracy” of 
wealth. ‘The first step throughout this ne- 
farious transaction was the use of plausible 
theories to mark out one species of pro- 
prietors as the object of plunder, their title 
was questioned on loose and indefinite 
grovods, the band of property, thus weak- 
ened, order after order, proprietor after pro- 
prietor, were proscribed and pillaged, till the 
leading feature of property, “ security of pos- 
** session,” was annihilated You will be 
forward to say these are extreme cases, and 
cannot apply to the subject in question: 
my answer is this; they are historical facts 
which have been preduced by visionary spe- 
culators,. who have either been deluded 
themselves by writers, whose works, I con- 
clude, you have read, or who deluded others 
for the most nefarious purposes. I might 
end my argument here; but, independently 
of the general principle, various considera- 
tions concur in strengthening my position of 
the propriety of adhering to the simple rule 
of equal and undistinguished taxation of the 
different owners of different species of pro- 
perty. We are now engaged in a war 
which will certainly require the unanimous 
and cordial co-operation of all persons in 
the kingdom, to brjng it to a conclusion on 
terms which will secure the safety, honour, 
and independence of ihe country.——Now, 
Sir, the obvious and certain effect of making 
this invidious distinction between different 
proprietors, (a distinction which you most 
fortunately were unable to establish,) was 
to weaken the band of union among them, 
and to establish a petty rivalry and jealousy 
between the gentlemen of the latided and 
commercial interests.——If your project 
had been carried into effect, or even had 1t 
been longer contested, this consequence 
would inevitably have followed.—Nay, 103 
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certain extent, this rivalry and jealousy was 
beginning to take root; the danger was at 
its first stage, theories were discussed, and 
distinctions were contended for, on the one 
side, and denied on the other; thus the end 
of their struggle could not have been bene- 
ficial to either party, even you must admit ; 
for my part, I conceive, that it might have 
naturally led to disunion, fraud, and vio- 
lence. ——Buat, Sir, if your principle in itself 
leads to all these mischievous consequences, 
the mode of carrying it into effect was pecu- 
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| have auiformly thrown on the people of 


liarly calculated to accelerate the period of | 


their arrival. If I understand the question 


correctly; all income arising from the | 


«“ mercantile transactions and capital, was 
« exempted from taxation if under £60 per 
« annum, and entitled to various degrees of 
“ abatement from the genera! tax when un- 
“ der £150. Atthe same time all income 
“ derived from larid or the public funds, 
“ was subject to taxation from the lowest 
“ sum without either exemption or abate- 
“ ment.”——Now, Sir, I must suppose you 
wholly ignorant of the whole of actual and 
common life, if you do not know, that, of 
all descriptions of men, the very poorest are 
the small annuitants deriving their subsis- 
tence from funded property, and the small 
land proprietors, Men of the latter descrip- 
tion are, also, extremely numerous, as you 
might have been informed by the members 
for Yorkshire, Wales, and some of the wes- 
tern counties. Do you think, that these 
persons smarting under a tax, from which 
their mercantile neighbour was exempt, 
would not have felt the most severe discon- 
tent, and that feeling it then would not 
have loudly expressed it? You may be 
assured this would have been the immediate 
effect. —You will perhaps, recollect (though 
it sometimes occurs that you forget what you 
have openly and deliberately said) that you 
have distinctly described the whole of the 
aie barthens as “ war-taxcs.” Now, if any 
Such tax should become odious from the in- 








_ Justice, folly, or partiality, of its inspositien, 


Bie I may, from the constitution and 
me of the mind of man, and from the na- 
ture of his passions, assume, that. the period 
Would not be distant when the war itself, 
supported by such taxes, whose duration is 
rho by its continuance, would become 
ae beg you would for a moment 
ect (and the experience of the peace of 
esa will assist your reflections,) what 
on A. the consequence of your being 
Sed again to make a disastrous and dis- 


Braceful peace or truce (call it whi 
; which you 
will,) by the clamour and discontent of ah 


Sountry.—I say again, “ obliged,” for you 
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England, the odiam and disgrace of com- 
pelling you to sign this piece of parchment 
called the Treaty of Amiens; but, whether 
justly or anjustly, T shall not now inquire.— 


Sir, I conclude this address to you with a 


serious request, that you would not here- 
after depend on the writers on political 
ceconomy, for principles to guide you in the 
practical work of taxation.—I would, also, 
guard you against metaphysical arguments, 
as not being fitted for practical use. Very 
few are there who can resort to them for 
assistance without danger.— You may pos- 
sibly have heard of a weapon of offence, 
(not the rustic implement) called a ‘ flail,” 
in the hands of a man of strong arm, cvol 
head, and correct eye, it affords of all modes 
of attack the most effectual and destructive; 
but place it in the hand of the feeble, the 
timid, or the short sighted, and its force will 
inevitably fail on the head of such a man it 
he presuwes to use it, and heavy will be the 
fail thereof. Pray Sir, remember the con- 
cluding advice contained in this allusion.— 
lam, your most obedient servant, 
An Owner oF Property. 
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TO THE EARL OF SUFFOLK. 


My Lorp,——At a crisis so important, 
so momentous as the present, every noble- 
man should follow the praise- worthy exam- 
ple set by your Lordship, in recommending, 
to our Gracious Sovereign, measares best 
calculated to defeat the intentions, and ren- 


_ der abortive the attempts of our presamp- 


tuous and enterprising enemy. ‘The plan, 
which has been recommended by your Lord- 
ship, of constituting a field-commission for 
the purpose of planning, digesting, and even 
executing projects for our own security, add 
the annoyance of the enemy, is a measure 
which must meet the entire approbation of 
every friend of his country. It is a well 
known fact, my Lord, to every private in 
his Majesty's army, that many of our gene- 
rals are too little acquainted with active, 
and actual service; are untried men, and 
have not the ability to surmount unexpect- 
ed difficulties. The soldier, in the ranks, feels 
elated with sanguine hope, or depressed 
with melancholy apprehensions, in propor- 
tion as he admires the services, or despises 
the ignorance and inexperience of his gene- 
ral, or immediate commanding officer; their 
hopes of success, or fears of failure, are ge- 
nerally built on the character ana known 
conduct of their leader; and these are com- 
municated from one to the other without 
caution or reserve. 1 am, my Lord, asol- 
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dier of a few years standing, (8) but, in that 
time, 1 have been very actively employed in 
the @uties of my profession, and am pretty 
well acquainted with the habits, disposi- 
tions, temper, and ideas of the privates of 
the army, from whom an officer, much 
among them, will frequently hear, that 
* such an officer is a very gallant man, but 
no general. Such another will lead us 
into action, but knows not how to lead us 
out. Such a man has never seen ser- 
vice, and how can he conduct us advan- 
tageously? Perbaps, to shew his courage, 
we must all be cut to pieces, because he is 
inexperienced.” Ona march, my Lord, 
men must talk, and very often in terms of 
dissatisfaction. Men will judge, will think, 
and will speak. Ask the 52d what they 
thought, and still think, of their Ferrol 
excursion; they will answer, ‘“‘ we feel dis- 
“ graced by our leader; had Moore, Mon- 
** son, or any one under whom we were 
** accustomed to serve in India been our 
** leader, with the power to act, we should 
** have acied as gloriously as we have acted 
“in India.” A raw recruit soon learns 
from the old soldier, the character and abi- 
lity of his general or commanding officer, 
and he is easily lead to adopt, with juvenile 
ardour, the opinion of the veteran. With 
what enthusiasm are some names mentioned 
by them! The undrilled recruit feels elated, 
when Beard, Hutchinson, Abercrombie, and 
his not less gallant and admired brother, Ro- 
bert Abercrombie, are named. He has 
learnt, and firmly believes, that these men 
are conquerors, that they know how to 
fight, and how to beat aneneny. Under 
these men, or those who are known to have 
possessed their confidence, to have aided 
their efforts, to have distinguished them- 
selves under them, and to have received 
their public and unqualified approbation, 
soldiers, my Lord, are ever ready and able 
to perform acts of heroism. But, in our 
service, unfortunately, interest and not me- 
rit, carries every thing. When a general as- 
sumes a command, the natural and general 
questions which soldiers ask each other, 
which one regiment inquires of another, are, 
“ Where has he been on service? Who did 
he fight under? Did he beat or was he 
* beaten? Is he an old soldier, or has he 
“* got on his purse and his friends?” 
The name of old soldicr, sounds even to the 
recruit, like the name of brother, father, 
and friend. How much must, consequent- 
ly, depend upon the mere reputation of a 
general or leader? It is not in St. James’s- 
or at the Horse-guards, that officers | 
a the art of war; there, it is true, they ' 
obta.u nolice, patronage, and lucratiye em- 
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ployments: and with tolerable interest in 
that quarter, a man may acquire (from be- 
ing out of the army entirely, and after never 
having been more than a captain in the ar- 
my, and a commissary of ordnance) the 
rank of Lieut. Colonel, and a snug com- 
mand, (a fit reward for an old and needy 
soldier,) followed by another very good ap- 
pointment. There are many useful and va- 
luable officers, who have never quiited the 
service, and who might reasonably expect, 
and look for such rewards after a long and 
toilsome life, in the servicc of their coun- 
try; and it is the misapplication of these 
rewards, that tends greatly to undermine, 
and will eventually ruin our military ser- 
vice; I have often heard it remarked, that 
the very numerous new regulations made by 
our superior, only operated to the prejudice 
of the poor, and were all easily surmounted 
by the rich; under such an idea, men never 
will serve with zeal, activity, and diligence, 
and it is greatly to be regretted, that such 
really is the case. At the commencement 
of a new war, it is certainly necessary for 
the good of his Majesty's service, that offi- 
cers of every rank and description, should 
have ample reason to feel assured, that their 
services will not only be remembered, but 
be rewarded, without the aid of interest, or 
influence of money. The circle in which 
patronage, employment, emolument, and 
rank are confined, does not embrace very 
many of our most able, and most deserving 
officers. It is the duty, my Lord, of every 
true, every manly patriot, (of your Lord- 
ship's consequence,) to adopt an unconfined, 
steady, and discriminating attention to, and 
support of, merit in our officers. In such 
a free country as this, noblemen have the 
power of recommending to his Majesty such 
of his subjects as deserve his notice, and our 
Sovereign is known to possess a desire to 
reward services in a flattering manner; but, 
my Lord, there are persons possessed of dif- 
fident and modest merit, men who complain 
only in private, mev who disdain to solicit 
favours, but are ever ready to offer, and af- - 
ford services. These are the men fit to be 
employed. Take the pains, my Lord, to 
scrutinize the list of generals, and brigadier- 
generals, now employed on the staff, inquire 
into their qualifications for such distinc- 
tion ; ask where, when, and how they have 
served his Majesty? Do not confine your 
inquiry merely to those in Great-Britain, €x- 
tend it to Ireland, to Scotland, and even in 
India; you will meet with objectionable 
characters, not in Baird, Stewart, Wellestey, 
or M‘Dowall. These are distinguished cha- 


racters worthy of any and every distinction 
which their country can confer on them." 
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But, my Lord, at such a time as the present, 
it is absolutely necessary, that in the selec- 
tion of officers to command armies in de- 
fence of our country, constitution, liberty, 
and religion, no partiality (but for eminent 
abilities and distinguished services), should 
be shewn to particular interests or court fa- 
vour. The stake is too material, too impor- 
tant to be trusted to raw and untried gene- 
rals. The guards, my Lord, have been 
spoken of as brave troops, and as such are 
entitled to the commendations of every sol- 
dier, but let us not forget that their services 
have been very limited, and that every in- 
significant achievement performed by them, 
has always found its way into public prints 
in language the most flowery, and the most 
flattering from the most partial authority. — 
The guards, my Lord, are not superior, if 
equal to our troops of the line, their officers 
are gallant men, but not exclusively entitled 
to royal favour and patronage. The zeal 
of our officers can alone be kept alive by the 
impartial administration of honours. Men 
are easily disgusted, and when displeased are 
ready to enumerate every accidental or pre- 


meditated act of injustice with asperity and | 


warmth; their sentiments are not confined 
to themselves or their confidential friends, 
they are the topic of conversation among 
every class, and, in proportion as their cha- 
racters are esteemed, the stigmas, and loud 
censures, not only of their intimates, but of 
the country at large, are bestowed on the 
author of such injustice. Is it not, my 


Lord, the subject of conversation through- | 
out this kingdom, why, or how, so many, so _ 


&7eat a proportion of our general staff should 
be taken from the guards, when officers of 
much greater pretensions are left unno- 
ticed, idle, and unemployed? Every respect- 
able farmer feels the present, a war for the 
defence of all that is dear to him in life, 
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and feels, consequently, an interest in know- | 


ing that the officers who are honoured with 
Commands, are men, not only of indisputa- 
ble courage, and great abilities, but of ex- 
perience and knowledge in the art of war. 
hey naturally say, our existence is at stake, 
We require, and must have men at our head 
who have served in various quarters, and 
Who are, at least, equal to French generals. 
be. aust not have men only accustomed to 
eae or whose personal courage seems 
it only recommendation. This is the 
.“0gdage, my Lord, of these who have a 
Just detestation of a French yoke. But, be- 
oi conclude, give me leave to point out 
an ur Lordship one or two late acts which 
ce ore cisgust. The staff of general 
me Ae composed of more than three-fourths 

the guards, The establishment of the 
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line, field-officers have been fixed at one 
Lieut. Colonel and two Majors, by which 
the Lieutenants in the guards have evident- 
ly a very great advantage over Captains in 
the army, by being able to arrive at the 
rank of Lieut. Colonel by regular succes- 
sion, much sooner than the Captains of other 
corps, this is deemed a flagrant act of injus- 
tice. Again, the senior lieutenants of the 
guards have been allowed to raise only ¢bir- 
ty men for the rank of Lieut. Co/onel, where- 
as the senior Lieutenants of other regiments 
have to raise the seme quota for the rank of 
Captain. Is not this, my Lord, a stretch of 
partiality too liable to give umbrage? Fur- 
ther, the guards who served in Egypt, and 
who never performed any very memorable ex- 
ploit, is the on/y corps for whom his Majes- 
ty’s permission has been obtained to wear 
their Turkish medals; is this not an invi- 
dious and disgusting mark of distinction? 
W hat do the troops who served in that quar- 
ter say ? Why, my Lord, they condemn any 
limited act of favour, where all were equally 
worthy of notice. In the army we hate pet 
regiments, we wish, and expect from a 
Commander in Chief liberality and justice ; 
from him we hope for encouragement and 
rewards as we merit them, not according to 
our interest with the individuals who com- 
pose his family. We allow a certain lati- 
tude to their influence, but we wish our 
Commander in Chief to act from his own 
ideas of justice and propriety, and not mere- 
ly to limit his favours to their friends, or 
needy relations; this, my Lord, has been 
too much the case, and has lead the most 
respectable of our officers to fear, that 
H. R. H. has no opinion of his own, aad is 
totally subservient to the advice and recom- 
mendation of a few artful and interested 
persons. It has been alleged as an agcu- 
sation against the gallant Lord Hutchinson, 
that his Lordship was deficient in not ap- 
plying for his Majesty’s permission, for all 
the officers who composed his army to wear 
their medals ; and, that Gen. Ludlow made 
such an application for the guards, which 
was accorded. Now, my Lord, does it not 
appear to your Lordship, as well as to the 
army at Jarge, that this mark of Royal grace 
ought to have been solicited for the whole 
army by the Commander in Chief, as a 


‘mark of his approbation of their services, 


and consequently, a flattering compliment 
as well to Lord Hutchinson, as to every offi- 
cer who served in Egypt? I am clearly of 
opinion, that such ornaments are more 
pleasing to officers of the guards than those of 
theline. At St. James's, a medal given by the 
Grand Seignior has attractions, which in the 
field are despised, It is an ornamental part 
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ot dress which adds no sort of conse quence 
to the wearer but at a levee or in a drawing 
room. But, my Lord, what value would 
have been attached to this paltry ornament, 
had H. R. H. (without an anbecom og 
solicitation from any quarter,) considercd it 
his duty to those gallant officers of the army 
of Egypt, to make an application to his Ma- 
jesty for them to wear such medals, as bad 
been giveo by the Turkish Monarch in tes- 
timony of his sense of their 
publish such Royal permission im the stiong- 
est terms of merited approbation? The urmy 
is, as your Lordship well knows, composed 
of men of the nicest, and mosi honourable 
feelings; men equally alive to | 
soli; men emulous to obiain the one, or 
ready to resent the other. ‘Lhe evil to be 
expected from such a marked and invidious 
partiality to the guards, is not, perhaps, so 
evident to H. R_ H. as to every experienced 
officer in the service. They must be kept 
distinct {rom other corps, or broils, discord, 
and duels will ensue. And your Lordship 
is aware that these fends will not be con- 
fined to the officers of corps, there is, my 
Lord, an “ esprit de corps” existing in the 
besom of every private in his Majesty's ar- 
my, a spirit which it would be highly impo- 
itic to extinguish. A spirit which once 
destroyed will reduce our army to a mere 
mercenary, and, I may add, despicable 
force. Every regiment in the line, must 
and will feel a great degree of jealousy to- 
wards the guards, and it will be their pride 
and amusement to ridicule and undervalue 
their services; to dispvte and deny their 
pretensions to that extreme degree of favour 
and affection which is shewa to them; and 
in doing this, my Lord, is it possible to 
avoid censures on the person who bestows 
such mortifying partiality? The true and 
real sentiments of the army will pever reach 
his Roya! Highness, unless your Lordship or 
some other independent nobleman, should 
point them out to him. And iudeed, my 
Lord, you are of too exalted a rank to be 
made acquainted with their opinions, but 
through the medium of an anenymous |et- 
ter. Tbe great are generally io the dark, 
until the clouds burst and inundation en- 
sues, His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Kent, could not have foreseen the insurrec- 
tion at Gibraltar, although he studies his 

ion, and endeavours to form just no- 
tions of military duty. Governor Johnston 
is reckoned a sensible man, and yet he was 
not aware of the mutiny of his own regi- 
ment. Indeed, my Lord, great dissatisfac- 
sion has beer given by innumerable acts of 
decided partiality to particular regiments, 
he army is naturally tenacious of justice, 
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“« jealous of honour,” and easily offended — 
And now, my Lord, give me leave to make 
a suggestion, which, in my mind, seems of 
most material consequence for the safety of 
Ireland. The papers some time past, stated 
a plan of exchanging the Irish Militia for 
the English, a measure which would have 
given a great proof of consummate wisdom 
in our ministers, but, my Lord, that mea- 
sure has never been Carried into effect, a 
measure which every man accustomed to 
the Irish, and acquainted with the senti- 
ments of that class, which is enlisted into 
the Militia, must ardently desire. The no- 
bility of Ireland are 1gnorant, or pretend to 
be so, of the defection of their countrymen ; 
they grossly misrepresent their sentiments, 
and ridiculously imagine that a total change 
has taken place in their ideas, because they 
are too aitfol to avow those principles 
which, at present, they bave not the mezns 
of vindicating and asserting; believe me, 
may Lord, nothing can render that country 
secure but an exchange of the Militia of 
both countries. In England, or abroad, the 
Irish make good soldiers, but their family 
connexions and original dislike to a Protes- 





tant Government, wil render them in- 
finitely more formidable to this king- 
dem than to a French army. And, 








indeed, my Lord, I will venture to asseri 
that there are many regiments of the line 
now in Ireland which ought to be removed to 
this country, if we have the least fear of an 
invasion of that island. Many, my lord, 
have been recruited in Ireland, and are fall 
of those men who were once in arms against 
the beloved Sovereign now on the throne of 
this country. Many have been there suffi- 
ciently long to have married, and contract- 
ed intimacirs and friendship with the dis- 
aifected part of that community. Some of 
our corps, most complete, are principally 
composed of men, whose dispositions I will 
not characterize. Ip Ireland, where liquor 
is so easily obtained, and where the people 
are ready, and studious to corrupt their 
principles by every insinuating attention, 
soldiers are easily seduced from their duly 
and allegiance. The regiments which have 
been two or three years in Ireland ought 
certainly to be relieved without loss of time 
by corps from England ; the danger would 
be much less of an association between 
corps just arrived in that country, with the 
disaffected Irish, than with those who have 
wives, brothers, and near connexions among 
them, whose influence may greatly tend '¥ 
their seduction. The guards, my lord, be 
ing considered as most incorrupiible, 
and certainly bound to do more than tbe 
tegiments of the line, from the partiality 
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and affection shewn them, ought to be sent 
to that country for two or three years. 
This would give them some claim to that 
effection so greatly displayed on every oc- 
it would reconcile the army !n some 
degree to that conspicuous notice which 
is paid to them; and it would eventually be 
of great service to them. provided they 
were placed under the command of some 
veteran and able generals. Not men of 
their own corps, oref the horse guards, or 
of light drageons, or men who have only 
witvessed our defeat on the Continent. 
There are, my lord, but Few gi perals of 
experience and tried ability in that King- 
dom. There are as few on this side the 
water. What then must be our hopes if 
the French are fortunate in etlecting a iand- 
ing, under the protection of men who know 
not the range of a piece of cannon. the ad- 
vantages of position, the most skilful me- 
thod of fighting, or how to defeat the purposes 
and intentions of an ariful and warlike foe? 
Much must depend on the ability and ta- 
lents of a genera! conducting an army 
against a desperate and*enterpnsing enemy. 
Against able. brave, experienced, and active 
sencrals. It is not only necessary to oppose 
force to force, ski/] must be opposed to skz//, 
and in the latter, my lord, I greatly fear the 
Nrench will possess an important and mate- 
ra! advantage. They wili be commanded 
by men who have been accustomed to meet 
and to surmount difficu'ties, to defeat es 
much by their talents and ingenuity as the 
fo:ce of their arms; the vivacity of their 
minds readily piaccs before them an artful 
wethod of deceiving, of misicading, and 
eventually of discomfiting our gallant, but 
inapt and inexperienced countrymen. Sa- 
Pgh gwen by experience in the 
a ped oo! eg e possess in an emi- 
nai er 7 against which the most 
coulda wi abe areas fail. These 
lordship sted evi Ss, ae indyce your 
inquiry into the pet A ace oo Be Bea 
in ‘wie fara ~ nae characters of those 
placed: to find rere rs ety and security is 
2nd able too tl bi kept econ iy 
anda the man eh ilities of the French, 
hotice, In soma * em to his Majesty's 
receive the appr wa nus, my lord, you will 
dota #PP ton of the whole King- 
» you will be admired as a trae patriot 
you will be beloved as a real E Ai , 
and you will be consid des moter 
ful defendet of all that is deat te your 
countrymen, Let that is dear to your 
or partiality iitedees Cate attachment 
comprehensive are your conduct, take a 
ed of all who have prov- 
useful to the skate who hav : 

Merit, and sige e evinced 
Possess abilities as soldiers; let 


casion ; 
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your selection be such that the character of 
every-individual can stand the test of mi- 
nute inquiry or investigation, This, my 
lord, your own existence as a peer, your 
fortune, your safety, your country, and reli- 
gion demand. Ali these may be lost bya 
want of talents in our commanders: all 
may fall-a sacrifice to their ignorance: all 
be transferred to French mastery, by their 
foily. It isa great, a momentous, a critical 
period! The country requires the exertion 
of talent and abilities Much may be 
dreaded when 28 general officers are taken 
from the Guards out of 32, when interest 
is allowed to influence the conduct of goe 
vernment, and when ability and experience 
are so evidently wanting in those who are 
entrusted with important commands. Ex- 
ert yourself, my lord, to rouse every peer 
from that state of lethargy, and of fatal se- 
curity into which they seem to be lulled. 
The conntry will bless you, and you will 
attract the admiration of the world. <A. B. 
P.S. How, my lord, do all our able offie 
cers grumble at the contents of the late Ga- 
zettes! Who, my lord, are the men en- 
titled to regiments? Old and distinguished 
officers, sufficiently active in body or mind 
to serve their King and Country effectually. 
Where, my lord, did Colonel Vansittart see 
service? At the Cape!!!!! And by hold- 
ing an inactive command in the West-In- 
dies!!! How far does his abilities soar 
above those of officers who served in Egypt 
or io india? The oratorial talents of Colo-~ 
nel Maitland are known within and without 
the walls of the House of Commons, but is 
he is eminent for his conduct without the 
wails of the fortress that protects the en- 
trance to Ferrol? Which, my lord, is most 
essential in a solder, the epistolary art, or 
the art of war? The name of the Earl of 
Cavan is but little known to military men, 
His untried abilities may hereafter justify 
the choice of H. R. H.—'s it not.a morti- 
fying circumstance to find Col. Durham 
distinguished by the command of a regi- 
ment. For what? for raising a fencible 
corps from which, it is well known, great 
emolument was gained, and for serving in 
Ireland!! 1! This, my lord, isa sore cut 
on the army—that feucible officers should 
be introduced among us, not at the bottom, 
but at the éop of our profession, The very 
privates of the army feel aod consider fen- 
cible officers as inferior to, and a distinct 
class from, the officers of the line. Th 
ought to be a0. ‘The spirit of the army will 
b: broken if itis not so. We shall 
with despondency to be perpetually super 
ceded by that species of soldiers accustomed 
to home service only, Pray, my lord, is our 
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list of colonels so deficient in able and ac- | 
tive officers as to render it necessary, de- 
cent, or proper to bring Colonel Stapleton 
or Lord Roden in among us? Or are their 
talents or services so transcendently conspi- 
cuous as to impose an obligation to confer 


distinction and rank on them? ‘This, my 
Jord, is a severe and open censure on our 
colonels—perhaps there may be terror in 
their names which the French have learnt 
to dread. If these things occur, adieu to 
all zeal, all emulation, all desire for rank, 
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said treaty in what relates to changing the 
establishment of New Orleans, for another on 
the borders of the Mississippi, in order that 
the depositing of the merchandize and effects 


of the United States be fulfilled—which I 


when a gallant and experienced officer may | 
| nuance, is hereby become null and void, and 
_ without force.—Given at New Orleans, the 


suddenly find himself superceded or com- 
manded by an heterogeneous animal who 
has been of all other trades before he tries 
soldiering. All upstart officers are obnoxi- 
ous to the army. We wisk tor men who 
have entered on our profession at an early 
period, and have steadily persevered in the 
duties of a soldier. Not such as by Court 
favour have made a traffic, a mere mercan- 
tile profession of our service. How would 
a captain of one of our ships of war gaze 
with confusion and astonishment should he 
receive an order from the Admiral:y to 
make a /andsman steer his ship into action ! 
Or should he receive ds a lieutenant on 
board his ship aman who never saw the 
sea. How then, my lord, must the army 
wonder to see men brought in among us 
who are only conspicuous for having raised 
regiments, much to their own profit and 
gain! Men placed at the helm of a regi- 


ment, without having served a regular ap- | 


prenticeship in the different gradations of 
our service! How mortifying, how dis- 
gusting, how vexatious are these circum- 
stances to all zealous, steady, aod able 
officers ! 


a 





LOVISIANA, 

Proclamation of the Spanish Intendant at New 
Orleans, for restoring to the Americans the 
right of Deposit at that Town, 

It is hereby made known that his most ex- 


eellent Sir Don Pedro Ceballos, Secretary of | 


State, &c. has forwarded to me under date of 

the 1st of March past, the following royal or- 
der:—“* King being informed of the edict 
that you have published, prohibiting the de- 
it of the goods, the effects of the citizens 

‘of the United States, granted to that nation 
‘by the 22d article of the treaty of 1795, his 
Majesty has thought fit to order, that you 
t the said deposit in New Orleans, 

out prejudice to what the two govern- 
ts may agree vpon between themselves, 








“Fespecting the construction to be given to the | 


-— 
_/ 


communicate to you by royal order, for its 
more punctual performance on your part.”— 
And whereas the edict of the 16th October 
last past, which prohibited the introduction 
and depositing of the merchandize and ef- 
fects of the citizens of the United States, un- 
til the Intendancy should receive express 
orders from the King, to authorize its conti- 


17th May, /803, under my hand, and coun- 
tersigned by the notary of royal finance. 
Juan Ventura Merales. 





Letter from the Governor General of Louisiana 
to the Governor General of the Mississippi 
territory. 

Most Excellent Sir,——As the smallest 
circumstance respecting this important sub- 
ject is so interesting to the gerieral satisfac- 
tion and tranquillity of our respective go- 
vernments, I take the particular pleasure in 
communicating to your Excellency, that yes- 
terday at twelve o'clock, one hour after the 
arrival of the courier, the deposit for Ame- 
rican merchandize and effects was restored, 
and put on the footing it formerly stood. 
God preserve your Excellency many years. 

Manvat DE Batcepo. 

New-Orleans, May 18, 1803. 

His Excellency W. C.C. Crarpone. 

By a treaty concluded at Paris, on the 
30th of April last, between the United States 
of America and the French Republic, Loui- 
siana, in its full extent was ceded to America 
on the following terms:—Ist, 11,250,000 


| dollars to be paid to France in 6 per cents. 
| three months after the delivery of the coun- 


try.——2d. An assumpsit, not exceeding 
3,750,000 dollars, on the part of America, 
of the debts and captures provided for under 
the Convention of September, 1800.—34d. 
The admission of French and Spanish ves- 
sels, laden with the merchandize of their 
country, and coming directly from its ports, 
into ports of the ceded countries, for 
twelve years, without paying a higher duty 
than Americans: a privilege which is to be 
extended to no other nation. The countly 
is to be delivered up immediately on the ra- 
tification of the treaty, and it is to be incor- 
porated with the United States, as soon as 't 
can be done, consistently with the Amer 
can Constitution, ‘ | 
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